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ACCOUNTING  10 


Primary  References 

Century  21  Accounting  (B20C).     Gage  Educational  Publishing,  1969. 
or 

Syme,  G.    Accounting  I.     Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Limited. 
or 

Kaluza,  H.J.    Accounting:    A  Systems  Approach.     McGraw-Hill  Ryerson, 
1969.  (92455). 


Objectives 

1.  To  emphasize  llie  importance  ol  maintaining  adequate  accounting  records 
in  business  and  in  pel  sonal  affairs. 

2.  In   provide   .i   basi<    training   in   accounting    loi    .i   small    business   a\m\    foi 
pet  mi  n. 1 1  use.   Ihese  include  cash  control  and  pavroll. 

*>.      In  provide  the  foundation  for  more  advanced  training  in  accounting. 

I.       In  develop   traits   ol    neatness,   accurac\    and   the   abiliu    to   interprel    and 
analyze  accounting  records  ol  a  small  business. 

).      In  introduce  common  business  terms  and  accounting  procedures  in  realistic 
sellings. 


Scope 


Recommended  Texts 


Course  Content         Gage  Prentice-Hall        McGraw-Hill 

1.  Small  Business     Chapters  I   II  Chapters  1-6  Chapters  1-6 

(Chaptei  (» 
optii  mal ) 

2.  Banking  Chaptei   17. mil  Part  Ch.  in  Chaptei  7 
A<  ti\  ities               pages  I  10   I  I  I             ( 1Vii\  <  ash  ) 

( I'ctu  i  ash  )  .Hid  (  Ihaptei   I  I 

S.        Payroll  ( Ihaptei  2~>  ( :ha])lei   I  i  Chaptei   10 

Pari  dealing  topics  1 . J.  i,  and 

wnli  recording  topi<    I  to  the  top 

pavroll  ol  page  227 

Workbooks 

Workbook  10  for  Century  21  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  (Acct.  10). 
Working  Papers  for  Accounting  I,   Set  I  —  Chapters  1-10,  Set  II,  Chapters  11-15. 
Working  Papers  for  Accounting:  A  Systems  Approach. 

Practice  Materials  — 

Allen  Electronic  Company,   Canadian  Edition,  1974. 

(Revised  1979) 
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ACCOUNTING  20 

Primary  References 

Century  21  Accounting  (B20C).     Gage  Educational  Publishing, 

or 

Syme,  G.  Accounting  I.   Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Limited. 

or 

Kaluza,  H.  J.  Accounting:  A  Systems  Approach.  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  (92455). 

Objectives 

1.  To  emphasize  the  importance  ol  maintaining  adequate  records  in  a  mer- 
chandising business. 

2.  To  provide  a  basic   training  in  typical  accounting  duties  encountered  in  a 
men  handising  business. 

.'>.     To    provide    a    broader    foundation    foi    more    advanced    training    in    ac- 
countancy. 

I.      In  develop  <\n  understanding  of  the  preparation  ol  financial  statements  and 
their  significance  in  the  accounting  cycle. 

5,     To  emphasize  tin-  function  of  accounting  records  as  an  aid  to  management 
and  the  need  lot  intelligent  interpretation  of  accounting  records. 

Workbooks 

Workbook  20  for  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  (Acct.  20). 
Working  Papers  for  Accounting  I,  Set  I,  Chapters  1-10,  Set  II,  Chapters  11-15. 
Working  Papers  II  for  Elements  of  Accounting  (Chapters  8-14). 

Practice  Material 

(One  of  the  following  may  be  selected) 

Judd  Paint  Company.   Canadian  Edition.  McGraw-Hill,  1974. 

Quadrasonics  Business  Simulation  Set 

Village  Garden  Centre  Business  Simulation  Set 

It  is  recommended  that  business  papers  rather  than  textbook  narratives  for  transactions 
be  used. 


(Revised  1979) 
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ACCOUNTING  30 


Primary  References 

Century  21  Accounting,  Advanced  Course  (B27C).  (Canadian  edition).  Gage 
Publishing,  1970. 

Kaluza,   et   al.  Elements   of  Accounting:  A   Systems   Approach.   Advanced 
Course,  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.  1971. 

Optional  References 

Kaluza,  H.  J.  Elements  of  Accounting.  Canadian  edition.  McGraw-Hill  Ryer- 
son, 1969.  (92455). 

Syme,   G.  Accounting    I.   Canadian   edition.   Prentice-Hall   of  Canada   Limited, 
1970. 

Finney  and  Miller.  Principles  of  Accounting  (Introductory).  Canadian  edition. 
Prentice  Hall  of  Canada  Limited. 

Accounting  Basics  Series  (Canadian  edition) 

-  Introduction  by  R.  E.  Beam  and  C.  Lund. 

-  Special  Journals  and  Related  Systems  by  R.E.  Beam  and  C.  Lund. 
This  series  published  by  Prentice  Hall  of  Canada  Limited. 

Objectives 

1.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  maintaining  adequate  accounting  records 
in  all  types  of  business 

2.  To  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  accounting  procedures  applicable  to 
single  proprietorships,  partnerships,  and  corporations. 

3.  To  provide  a  foundation  for  post -secondary  education  and  or  professional 
accounting. 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  and  use  of  financial  records. 


McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson 

Chapters  1,2  &  3 


Chapters  3,4,7  14  Chapters  4,5,11 


Scope 

Course  Content  Gage 

1.  Nature  and  Purposes  of  Accounting         Chapters  1  &  2 
a.      Accounting  Principles 

2.  General  Accounting  Concepts 

a.  Voucher  System 

b.  Inventory  Control 

c.  Notes,  Interest,  Drafts 

d.  Departmental,  Branch,  Subsidiary  Accounting 

e.  Payroll 

f.  Asset  Valuation 

g.  Accruals  and  Deferrals 

3.  Budgeting  Chapter  5  Chapter  7 

a.  Types  of  Budgets  and  Their  Uses 

b.  Budgetary  Reports 

4.  Forms  of  Business  Organization  Chapters  15,16,17  Chapters  8,9 

a.  Single  Proprietorship 

b.  Partnership 

c.  Corporation  (Revised  1979) 
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McGraw-Hill 
Course  Content  Gage  Ryerson 

").        Financial  Statement  Analysis  Chapters  17  &  18  Chaptei   12,13 

a.  Iik  ome  Statement 

I).  BalaiK  c  Sheet 

c.  ( lompai  alive  Statements 

(1.  Ratio  ,uhI  Graphic  Analysis 

6.  Cost  Accounting  Chapters  21,22,23  Chapter  6 

a.     Sei \ ii c  Department 

1).     Manufac  tin  ing  ( )perations 

(.      Cost  Accounting  Statements 

Optional  Topics 

7.  1  axation  ( Ihaptei  6  ( Ihaptei  10 

a.      Sales  Tax 

1).     Iih ome  Taxes        pet sonal 
and  i  orporatc 

8.  I  inant  ial  Statements 

a.      Source  .uu\  Application  of  Funds 

1).     Analysis  foi  Management 

c.      Analysis  foi  Investment  Chapter  13 

9.  Auditing 

a.      Majoi  Functions  Chapter  1  &  12 

h.      Basic  Procedures 

10.  Accounting  Techniques  and  Methods      Chapters  1()  &  20  Chapters  2  &  3 

a.  Peg  Board 

I).  Machine  A<  counting 

c.  Pun<  lied  ( lai  d 

(I.  Computei 

11.  Special  Sales  Accounting  Chapters  24,25  &  26 

a.      Installment  Sales 

I).      C.O.I).  Sales 

c.      Consignment  Sales 

Workbooks 

Working    papers    foi    20th    Century    Bookkeeping    and  Accounting    (Advanced 

(  loui  se  ) 

Chapters  1  7  (B804C),  Chapters  8  11  (B805C),  Chapters  15  26  (B806C). 
Working  Papers  for  Elements  oj  Accounting:  .  \  Systems  Approach.   Advanced 
( lourse ) 

Workbook  I  Chapters  1  7.  Workbook  II  Chapters  8-14. 

Practice  Sets 

((  )ne  oi  mote  ma\  be  selet  ted ) 

Practice  Set  I  \<cct\  Auto  Supplies. 

Practice  Set  2  Norton  and  Page  Ltd. 

Practice  Set  3  Stanle\  Manufacturing  Company  Ltd. 

These  Practice  Sets  published  1>\  Gage  Educational  Publishing  Ltd. 
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Genei alization  \  II: 


( '..     ( lenti  al  Processing  Unit 
Memon  01  Storage 
Arithmetic  and  logi< 
(  lontrol 

D.     Output 
Printei  s 
Card  Punch 
Paper  tape  pun<  h 
Magnetic  tape  units 
Magnetic  disk 
( Jraphic  plotters 
Visual  display  devices 
Audio  response  units 

Problem  solving  by  a  computer  consists  of  a  number  of 

tasks. 

CONCEPTS  &  SUB-CONCEPTS 

A.     Programming 

Problem  definition 

Flowcharting 

(  loding  of  Insti  uctions 

Testing  of 

Documentation 

N.B. Depending  upon  the  time  and  resources  available  to  a 
teacher,  a  decision  should  be  made  regarding  the 
depth  to  which  the  above  topic  may  be  explored. 


Generalization  \  III: 


The  application  of  the  computer  in  our  society  is  varied. 
CONCEPTS  &  SUB  CONCEPTS 

A.  Business 

B.  Government 

C.  Science 


Generalization  IX: 


Information    processing    involves   an    interdependence   of 
man  and  machine. 

CONCEPTS  &  SUB  CONCEPTS 

A.     Systems  and  Procedures 


COMPUTING  SCIENCE  30  (5  credits) 


Introduction 


The  teaching  of  Computing  Science  30  is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
computer  time  and  equipment  to  prepare  input  (programs  and  data).  Before  the 
decision  is  reached  to  offer  this  course,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Curriculum 
Branch.  Department  of  Education,  indicating  that: 

1.  A  qualified  teacher  is  on  staff  to  teach  the  course. 

2.  Equipment  needed  to  prepare  student  programs  and  data  is  available  in 
the  school,  or  has  been  approved  for  a  new  school  by  the  School  Building 
Board,  Department  of  Education. 
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•>.     Computer    time    is    available.    The    Curriculum    Branch,    Department    oi 
Education,   will   make  arrangements  (01    free  compute!    nine  al   (lie   North 
cin    ami    Southern    Alberta    Institutes   ol    Technology,    01    local    authorities 
ma\  make  arrangements  with  other  data  centres. 

Primary  References 

Feingold.    Introduction  To  Data  Processing.     Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.  (Burns  and 
MacEachern  Ltd.,  Don  Mills,  Ontario),  1971. 

Support  Materials 

['eacher's  Manual  ami  Student  s  \\  <>i  kl><>i>k  to  accompany,  the  above  text. 

or 

\u.ul.    Business    Ihita    Processing     Third    edition.    Prentice  Hall    ol    Canada, 
Si  arb ugh,  ( )ntario,  1971. 

Support  Materials 

Teacher's  Manual  and  Student's  Workbook  to  accompany  the  above  text. 

Scope 

Detailed  coverage  ol  the  course  outline. 

Course  Outline 

Generalization  I:  [here  are  main  basi<   data  processing  principles: 

CONCEPTS  &  SI  B  CONCEPTS 

I  )al  a  I'm  k  essing 

I'ti ililein  definition 

I .ogic  .il  sequenc  ing  c>l  events 

Generalization  II:  \n\   compute]   system  is  made  up  ol  a  numbei   oi  basi< 

elements: 

(  (  A'CEPTS  &  MB  CONCEPTS 

A.  Input  I  nil 

B.  Output   I  nil 

C.  ( 'enli  al  Pro(  essing  I  Hit 

Menu  a  \ 

Arithmetic  and  Logi( 

(  'until  il 

Generalization  III:  A   computet    system   ma\    incorporate   mam    and   varied 

hai  d\\  aie  devil  es, 

CONCEITS  &  SUB  CONCEPTS 

A.     Input    ( )utput 
Card 

(  lard  Pun<  li 
Magnet  i(    tape  unit 
Kev  to  tape  unit 
Magnetic  disk 
Magnetic  drum 
Direc  t  ac  <  ess  tei  minal 

Papei    tape  leadei 

Papei  tape  punc  h 

lane  pnntei  (Revised  1979) 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 
CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  10 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  good  judgement  in  selection,  style  and  fabric. 

2.  To  realize  that  selection  and  construction  of  garments  express  personality. 

3.  To  realize  that  care  of  one's  clothing  is  a  responsibility. 

4.  To   learn   to   construct   garments   of  varying   difficulty    using   a    variety    of 
textiles. 


Text 


Horn,  Marilyn  J. 
Concept  A 

Subconcepts 

Topic  Emphasis 

Subconcepts 


Concept  B 
Subconcepts 
Topic  Emphasis 


Second  Skin.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 

Significance    of    Clothing    and    Textiles    to    in- 
dividuals in  Society 


Concept  C 
Subconcepts 


Interrelationship  of 

clothing  and  culture 

"The    Silent    Message   of 

Clothes" 

"Function  of  Clothing" 

Clothing  as  a  medium 
for  artistic  perception, 
expression  and  experi- 
ence 


Social  and  psychological 
aspects  of  clothing 
Basic   need    for   gratifica- 
tion 

Self-concept 
Clothing  values 
Physiological     aspect     of 
clothing 


Nature  of  Clothing  and  Textiles 


-  Textiles 

—  Natural  fibers 

—  Man-made  and  synthetic 
fibers 

—  Finishes 

—  Differences  in  yarns 

—  Construction  of  the 
woven  fabrics  affect 
performance 


—  Garments 

—  To     construct     three     or 
more     well     made     gar- 
ments involving  new 
learnings  of  increased 
difficulty   of  a   variety  of 
fabrics 

—  Pattern  alterations 

—  Draft  or  adapt  a  pattern 
for  a  portion  of  a  gar- 
ment 


—  Acquisition  and  Use  of  Clothing  and  Textiles 

—  Consumer  selection 

—  Consumer  use  and  care 

—  Consumer  responsibility 


CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  20 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  and  use  principles  of  good  management. 

2.  To  be  aware  of  the  many  decisions  to  be  made  wisely  in  buying  fabrics 
and  ready  to  wear  garments. 

3.  To  be  aware  of  the  interrelationship  of  clothing  and  culture. 

4.  To  encourage  pupils  in  the  appreciation  of  good  design   which  includes 
function  and  beauty. 
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Texts 

Craig,  Hazel.  Clothing:  A  Comprehensive  Guide.  McClelland  &  Stewart  Ltd. 

Ramsay,  Vera,  {'.rente  Something  Beautiful.   Box  1046,  Station  A,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Concept  A  Significance    of    Clothing    &    Textiles    to     in- 

dividuals in  Society 

Subconcepts  —  Interrelationship  of  clothing  and  culture 

-The  social  and  psychological  aspects  of  clothing 

—  Medium       for      perception,       artistic      expression      and 
experience 

—  Economics 

—  Physiological  aspects 

Concept  B                      Nature  of  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Subconcepts               — Textiles  Garments 

Topic  Emphasis          —Synthetics  -To    analyze    elements    of 

Characteristics    of    yarns  good  fit 

and     variations     on     tex  -To     do     pattern     altera- 

ture,  design  and  use  tions 

Specialty  fibers  for  -To    use    drafting    to    de- 

beauty  velop   or   to   adapt    crea- 

Complex        weaves        for  tive  and  original  ideas 

variety  -To  make   three  garments 

Construction         methods  or  more 
other  than  weaving  which 
give  variety 

Concept  C  Acquisition  and  Use  of  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Subconcepts  Consumer  selection 

Consume!  responsibility 
Topic   Emphasis  To   plan    a   workable   budget    within    the    family    income 

and  plan  systematic  guidelines  to  meet  needs 
-To    recognize    the    responsibilities    and     obligations    of 

consumers 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  30 
Objectives 

1.  An  execution  of  custom  dressmaking  techniques. 

2.  To  understand  general  standards  of  iniocl  tit. 

!5.      To  recognize  the  interrelationship  of  clothing  and  culture  and  the  influence 
on  fashion. 

4.  To  analyze  how   clothing  reflects  the  personality  and   values   held   by  the 
wearer. 

5.  To  recognize  the  knowledge  needed  by  and  responsibilities  of  an  informed 
consumer. 

Texts 

bane,  Allyne.  Tailoring.  McGraw-Hill. 


Concept  A  Significance    of    Clothing    and    Textiles    to    In- 

dividuals in  Society 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


Introduction 


Industrial  Education  is  a  program  consisting  oi  courses  which  provide  .1  mn 
tinuum  of  experiences,  starting  \%  i  1  ii  exploratory  activities  in  the  junioi  high  school 
and  expanding  in  (lu-  high  school  to  the  development  ol  skills  related  to  careei 
fields.  This  development  oi  the  student's  skills  is  planned  foi  through  courses  in 
industrial  arts  and  vocational  education  culminating  in  on-the-job  work  experience, 
mi  entr\  into  a  job  or  post-high  school  institution  i<n  furthei  education. 

llif  program  consists  ol  courses  ranging  from  those  designed  foi   an  explora 
tion  of  the  technologies  and  trade  anas  to  units  of  practical  preparation  foi   a  career. 
In   the  process   the  (muses  develop  the  student's   knowledge  of   himself,   his  talents 
and  his  skills. 

I'm  information  on  sequencing  and  course  description,  ielei  to  the  "Hand 
book  In  Industrial  Education  foi  Guidance  to  Teachers,  Counsellors  and  Adminis- 
trators 

Programs 

There  are  two  p. iris  to  the  Industrial  Education  program.  The  first  part  con- 
sists of  the  I.E.  Id.  2(),  30  seiies  of  courses  and  is  designed  foi  careei  orientation. 
These  courses  were  developed  primarily  for  students  111  laboratories  that  utilize  the 
multiple  activity  approach  as  found  in  most  smallci  schools,  but  thev  can  be  taught 
in  unit  shops  as  well. 

The  second  part  consists  of  the  I.E.  12,  22,  !V2  series  of  courses  and  is  intended 
for  careei  development.  "The  courses  are  planned  foi  use  in  schools  where  lacililies 
are  available  to  teach  specific  oc(  upational  areas. 

Students  may  progress  from  the  I.E.  10,  20,  30  seiies  to  the  22  level  courses 
upon  meeting  specified  basic  prerequisites  01  upon  recommendation  of  theii  principal. 

both  sections  ol  the  program  locus  on  seven  careei   fields.  These  are: 

\  isual  Communic  ations 

Mechanics 

Construction  and  fabrication 

Ele<  uicitv    Elec  Monies 

Personal  Sei  vie  es 

Performing  Arts 

1  lortic  ulture 

I  he  I.E.  10,  20,  30  couises  consist  oi  a  nunibei  ol  one  credit  modules  related 
to  the  career  fields  while  the  I.E.  12,  22,  32  couises  consist  of  a  number  ol  live  credit 
modules  of  specific  occupational  content.  Completion  of  seven  five  credit  modules 
qualifies  the  student  for  recognition  bv  the  Apprenticeship  Branch  for  credit  towards 
a  journey  man's  ceitilic  ate. 

It  is  left  to  the  administrators  of  the  school  to  offer  the  courses  or  combination 
of  courses  best  suited  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students  and  the  financial  re 
some  es  of  the  district. 

Courses  offered  at  the  22  and  32  level  have  to  meet  special  criteria  for  staff 
and  facilities.  The  Industrial  Education  Consultant  must  authorize  these  in  order  to 
(juahfv  the  students  for  special  grants. 

Objectives 

'The  general  objectives  of  Industrial  Education  complement  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  secondarv   school.    The  objectives  of  Industrial  Education  are: 

1.        to  provide  students   with   the  curriculum   content   designed   to  develop   funda- 
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mental  tool  and  procedural  skills  which  help  prepare  them  to  enter  a  family  of 
occupations. 

2.  to  provide  students  with  courses  that  serve  as  vehicles  which  help  them  relate  their 
academic  knowledge  to  vocational  competencies. 

3.  to  provide  students  with  courses  that  serve  as  vehicles  which  help  them  relate  their 
academic  knowledge  to  vocational  competencies. 

4.  to  provide  students  the  opportunity  to  develop  basic  competencies,  both  academically 
and  in  work  skills  to  enter  either  a  job  or  a  post-high  school  institution  for  further 
education. 

5.  to  provide  students  with  the  environment  whereby  they  may  develop  sound  attitudes, 
acceptable  work  habits,  and  achieve  a  feeling  of  accomplishment. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  10,  20,  30  SERIES 
(NEW  PROGRAM) 

Introduction 

The  Industrial  Education  10, 20,  30  courses  consist  of  content  selected  from  fifty- 
seven  one-credit  modules. 

The  courses  may  be  offered  in  an  A  and  B  series  with  each  series  consisting  of  3  to  5 
modules  selected  from  the  fifty-seven.  Consideration  must  be  given  for  prerequisite 
modules. 

Each  module  requires  a  minimum  of  25  hours  of  instruction  time.  The  modules 
contain  content  related  to  the  career  fields  of: 

Visual  Communications 

Mechanics 

Construction  and  Fabrication 

Electricity-Electronics 

Specific  programming  is  left  to  local  planners.  Modules  may  be  clustered  to  relate 
to  career  fields  or  they  may  represent  a  number  of  areas. 

SAFETY  NOTE 

Every  industrial  education  laboratory  must  have  an  effective  safety  program.  The 
teacher  must  be  vigilant  to  provide  adequate  and  continuous  supervision  so  that  safe 
practices  are  followed  in  all  laboratory  activities. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

10(a)-(b),  20(a)-(b),  30(a)-(b) 

The  Industrial  Education  courses  consist  of  content  selected  from  fifty- 
seven  one-credit  modules.  Each  course  requires  the  completion  of  a  minimum  of 
four  modules  to  qualify  for  4  -  5  credits.  Some  flexibility  is  allowed  in  order  to 
accommodate  most  situations.  By  increasing  the  hours  on  a  25 -credit  module  the 
requirement  of  125  hours  for  a  five-credit  course  can  be  met  with  four  modules. 
Students  may  take  both  the  A  and  B  selections  of  the  grade  level  course  or  take 
the  A's  only. 
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Content 

1.  Introduction 

printing  processes  relief,  planographic,  stencil,  intaglio 

2.  Image  Creation 

form  and  function 
composition 

—  photographic  illustration 
pasteups 

—  make-up 

3.  Conversion 

variables  —  dot  size,  darkroom  techniques,  light  and  color 

4.  Production 

—  presswork 

5.  Finishing 

—  bindery 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  32B  (PRODUCTION  TECHNOLOGY) 

References 

Lindbeck  and  Lathrop.  General  Industry.  1969. 

Content 

1.  An  introduction  to  industry  through  production  technology 

—  modern  civilization  and  industrial  dependence 

—  facets  of  industry;  men,  machines,  materials 

2.  Industry  and  division  of  labor 

—  job  and  operation  breakdowns 

—  flow  charts 

—  labor  allocations 

3.  Personnel  organization 

—  industrial  organization 

—  formal  organization 

—  informal  organization 

4.  Research  and  development 

—  elements  of  a  salable  product 

—  industrial  research 

—  prototype  development 

5.  Simulated  industrial  production 

—  industrial  production 

—  physical  problems 
sociological  problems 

6.  Technological  changes 

—  growth  of  knowledge 

—  technological  changes  and  man 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  32C 

The  last  module  of  the  Graphic  Arts  sequence  is  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  30  credits  or  six  modules  in  the  major. 
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The  125  hours  of  instruction  time  available  in  this  module  may  be  used  to: 

a.  Provide  greater  depth  to  a  module  taken  previously.  Individual  students, 
groups  of  students  or  whole  classes  may  elect  to  study  an  area  in  more 
detail.  This  in-depth  study  would  be  in  duplication  and  reproduction, 
letterpress,  photography  or  any  of  the  modules  named  in  the  Graphic  Arts 
sequence,  or 

b.  Engage  in  actual  Graphic  Arts  work  supervised  bv  the  Graphic  Aits  tea- 
cher as  a  coordinator  and  a  journeyman  on  the  job. 


COMMERCIAL  ART  MAJOR 
VISUAL  COMMUNICATIONS  12 

Described  under  Graphic  Arts. 

COMMERCIAL  ART  22A  (GENERAL  ILLUSTRATION) 

Content 

1.  Introduction 

relationship  of  commercial  art  to  other  areas  ol  visual  communications 
occupational  < >pp< >i tunnies 

2.  Image  ( reation 

design  and  drawing 
<  i  mstru<  tive  di  aw  ing 
expressive  di av\ ing 
design  in  painting 
printmaking 

COMMERCIAL  ART  22B  (INFORMATION  DESIGN  2D) 

Content 

1.  Introduction 

edu<  ational  opportunities 

2.  Image  <  reation 

1 1  imposition  and  design 
symbols 

layout 

composition  and  design         three  dimensional 

shape  and  size 

COMMERCIAL  ART  22C  (DESIGN  3D) 
Content 

1 .       Image  (reation 

principles  and  elements  of  design 
tools  and  equipment 
safety 
—     three  diinensinn.il  forms 
visual  merchandising 
exhibits 
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COMMERCIAL  ART  32A  (COMMERCIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS) 

Content 

1.      Image  creation 

—  illustration  techniques 

—  book  and  magazine  illustrations 

—  fashion  illustrations 

—  trademarks  and  logotypes 

—  package  design 

—  cartoons 

—  technical  illustrations 

—  architectural  rendering 

—  photography 

COMMERCIAL  ART  32B  (PRODUCTION  TECHNOLOGY) 
References 

Lindbeck  and  Lathrop.  General  Industry.  1969. 

Content 

1.  An  introduction  to  industry  through  production  technology 

—  modern  civilization  and  industrial  dependence 

—  facets  of  industry;  men,  machines,  materials 

2.  Industry  and  division  of  labor 

—  job  and  operation  breakdowns 

—  flow  charts 

—  labor  allocations 

3.  Personnel  organization 

—  industrial  organization 

—  formal  organization 

—  informal  organization 

4.  Research  and  development 

—  elements  of  a  salable  product 

—  industrial  research 

—  prototype  development 

5.  Simulated  industrial  production 

—  industrial  production 

—  physical  problems 

—  sociological  problems 

6.  Technological  changes 

—  growth  of  knowledge 

—  technological  changes  and  man 

COMMERCIAL  ART  32C 

The  last  module  of  the  Commercial  Art  sequence  is  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  30  credits  or  six  modules  in  the  major. 

The  125  hours  of  instruction  time  available  in  this  module  may  be  used  to: 

a.      Provide  greater  depth  to  a  module  taken  previously.   Individual  students, 
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groups  of  students  or  whole  classes  may  elect  to  study  an  area  in  more 
detail.  This  in-depth  study  could  be  in  Design  2D  or  3D,  General  Illus- 
tration or  Commercial  Illustration,  or  any  of  the  modules  named  in  the 
Commercial  Art  sequence,  or 

b.     Engage  in  actual  commercial  art  work  supervised  by  the  Commercial  Art 
teacher  as  a  coordinator  of  the  student  and  by  a  craftsman  on  the  job. 

II.     MECHANICS 

Field  Objectives 

The  Mechanics  courses  should  give  students  an  opportunity  to: 

1.  Obtain  exposure  to,  and  a  basic  understanding  of,  the  career  field. 

2.  Develop  the  basic  skills  and   knowledge  to  gain  job  entry  or  articulation 
with  post-high  school  institutions. 

3.  Develop  a  standard  of  craftsmanship  acceptable  to  the  trade  and  himself. 


RELATED  MECHANICS  MAJOR 
MECHANICS  12 

References 

No   single   text   is   prescribed.   Those   listed   below   are   recommended   as   prime 
references. 

Duffv.  Power,  Prune  Mover  of  Technologv-  1972. 
Stockel.  Auto  Scniee  and  Repair.  1969, 

Content 

1.  Career  field  study 

2.  Safety 

3.  Shop  pra<  ii(  es 

4.  Automobile  Care  and  Ownership 

5.  Power  Sources 

().      Power  Plant  Systems 

7.  Transmission  of  Power 

8.  Fluiding  (optional) 

RELATED  MECHANICS  22A  (POWER  SYSTEMS) 

References 

Stockel.  Auto  Si  a  n  e  mid  Repair,  1969. 

Content 

1.  The  internal  combustion  engine 

construction  and  operation  of  automobile  engines 

2.  The  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  internal  combustion  engine 

disassembly  procedures 
assembly  procedures 
—     engine  tune  up 
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Engine  cooling  and  lubrication 
control  of  heat 

—  lubricating  systems 

—  waste  control 
fuel  system  service 


RELATED  MECHANICS  22B  (CARPENTRY) 

References 

Miller.  Building  Construction:  Materials  and  Methods.  1968. 
Smith.  Materials  of  Construction.  2nd  Edition. 

Content 

1.  Introduction  to  tools  and  materials 

—  design 

—  material 

—  basic  woodworking  processes   -      sawing,   surfacing,   shaping,  joinery, 
fastening 

—  hand  tools 

2.  Introduction  to  concrete  form  construction 

—  foundations  and  footings 

—  form  design 

—  soil  types 

3.  Form  construction 

—  materials 

—  standards 

—  functions 

—  types 

4.  Principles  and  practices  in  making  concrete 

5.  Floor  "support  framing 

6.  Wall  framing 

—  types;  Western,  post  and  beam 

—  sheathing 

7.  Ceiling  and  roof  framing 

—  terms 

—  gable  roof  framing 

RELATED  MECHANICS  22C  (ELECTRIC  WIRING) 

References 

Canadian  Electrical  Code  C22.1.  11th  Edition. 
Graham.  Interior  Electric  Wiring.  6th  Edition. 

Content 

1.  Career  opportunities  in  electricity 

2.  Safety 

3.  Installation  of  residential  wiring 

—  code 

—  planning  circuits 
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tools  c  ommonl)  used 

powet  outlets 

lighting 

set  vice  panel 

spe<  i.tl  circuits 

wiring  practice 

4.  Maintenance  ol  electrical  systems  and  devices 

gas  furna<  e  heating 
ele<  ti  ic  heating 
rewiring  techniques 

5.  Management  practices 

business  organizatii  m 
bidding  for  work 
employee  concei  us 

RELATED  MECHANICS  32A  (MACHINE  SHOP) 

References 

Walker.  Machining  Fundamentals    1969. 

Content 

1.  Safet) 

2.  Tool  processes 

measui  ing 
layout 

3.  Shaping  matei  ials 

hand  tools 

machine  tools        powei  saw,  lathe,  c  i  i  ill  press,  grindei 

1.      Materials 

identifu  alion  ol  \ ai ions  metals 
heal  treatment 


RELATED  MECHANICS  32B  (WELDING) 

References 

Pender.     Welding. 

Content 

1 .  Career  field  stud) 

2.  Trade  study 

3.  Safet) 

4.  Measurement 

5.  Ele<  u  h  An  Proc  ess 
().  ()x\  a( et)  lene  pro<  ess 
7.  Fabrication 


RELATED  MECHANICS  32C 

The  last  module  of  the   Related   Mechanics  sequence  is  open  to  students  who 
have  completed  30  credits  0)  six  modules  in  the  major. 
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2.  Tune-up 

—  test  equipment 

—  checking  other  systems  of  the  automobile  that  relate  to  tune-up 

3.  Operational  sequence  for  tune-up. 

AUTOMOTIVES  32B  (ELECTRICAL  SYSTEMS) 

References 

Billiett  and  Goings.  Automotive  Electrical  Systems. 
Stockel.  Auto  Service  and  Repair. 

Content 

1.  Electricity  and  magnetism 

2.  Sources  of  electrical  energy 

—  battery 

—  generator 

—  alternator 

3.  Application  of  electricity  to  the  automobile 

—  starting  system 

—  ignition  system 

—  lights 

—  accessories 

AUTOMOTIVES  32C 

The  last  module  of  the  Automotives  sequence  is  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  30  credits  or  six  modules  in  the  major. 

The  125  hours  of  instruction  time  available  in  this  module  may  be  used  to: 

a.  Provide  greater  depth  to  a  module  taken  previously.  Individual  students, 
groups  of  students  or  whole  classes  may  elect  to  study  an  area  in  more 
detail  to  develop  more  skills.  This  in-depth  study  could  be  in  power 
systems,  tune-up,  or  any  of  the  modules  named  in  the  Automotives 
sequence,  or 

b.  Engage  in  actual  garage  work  through  a  program  coordinated  by  the 
Automotives  teacher  and  under  a  journeyman  mechanic  on  the  job. 

AUTO  BODY  MAJOR 
AUTO  BODY  12 

References 

Hogg:    Auto  Body  Repair  and  Rejinishing. 
MacPherson:     Collision  Repair  Guide. 
Content 

1.  Career  field  study 

—  employment  opportunities 

—  trade  certification 

2.  Introduction  to  auto  body  work 

—  auto  body  components 
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—  types  of  damage 
special  equipment  use 

3.  Safety  awareness 

4.  Shop  operation 

—  procedures 
welding  exerc  ises 

4.      Oxv -acetylene  welding 

—  procedures 

—  welding  exercises 

6.  Metal  finishing 

tools  and  processes 

7.  Painting 

—  surface  preparation 

—  undercoating 

—  paint  application 


AUTO  BODY  22A 

References 

References  the  same  as  foi  Auto  Body  12. 

Content 

1.  Alignment 

analysis  of  damage 
use  of  templates 

2.  Auto  bod)  welding 

metals 

—  practice  welds 
cutting 

3.  Metal  finishing 

—  use  of  heal 
filling  metal 
painting 

4.  Auto  body  trim  and  hardware 

AUTO  BODY  22B 

Content 

1 .  Shop  operation 

communications 

—  tools 

—  shop  design 

2.  Auto  body  construction 

body  component  shaping 
assembly  -     welding,  fasteners 

—  seat  construction 

3.  Alignment  theory  and  pi  ac  lice 

—  methods 

—  body  jack 
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FASHION  AND  FURNISHINGS  MAJOR 

FASHION  AND  FURNISHINGS  12 

(Quick  and  Easy  Sewing) 

References 

Cunningham.  Singer  Sewing  Book. 

Craig.  Clothing:  A  Comprehensive  Guide.  1968. 

Content 

1.  Career  field  study 

2.  Safety 

3.  Introduction  to  Clothing 

—    significance  of  clothing  to  individuals 

4.  Planning  a  wardrobe 

5.  Introduction  to  fabrics 

6.  Sewing  by  machine 

7.  Patterns 

FASHION  AND  FURNISHINGS  22A 

(Knits) 

Content 

1.  Knits  on  the  market 

2.  Care  of  knits 

3.  Patterns  for  knits 

4.  Knit  sewing  techniques 

5.  Projects  using  knits 

FASHION  AND  FURNISHINGS  22B 

(Fashion  World) 


Content 


1.  Principles  and  elements  of  design 

2.  Fashion  or  fad 

3.  Modelling 

4.  Consumerism 

5.  Merchandising  in  the  fashion  world 

6.  Projects 


FASHION  AND  FURNISHINGS  22C 

(Tailoring) 


Content 


1.  Fabrics  for  tailoring 

2.  Fitting  and  alterations 

3.  Tailoring  techniques 

4.  Accessories 
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FASHION  AND  FURNISHINGS  32A 

(Interior  Design) 

Content 

1.  Principles  and  elements  of  design  as  related  to  the  home 

2.  Household  textiles 

3.  Projects  for  the  home 

window  dressing 
simple  upholster)' 
home  accessories 
table  linen 

FASHION  AND  FURNISHINGS  32B 

(Custom  Sewing  and  Textiles) 

Content 


1.  Career  opportunities 

2.  Government  and  union  legislation 

3.  Management 

4.  Consumerism 

5.  Cleaning  fabrics 


(Alternate  Content  for  32B) 
PRODUCTION  TECHNOLOGY 


References 


Lindbeck  and  Lathrop.  General  Industry   1969. 

Content 

1.  An  introduction  to  industry  through  production  technology 

modern  civilization  and  industrial  dependence 
facets  of  industry;  men,  machines,  materials 

2.  Industry  and  division  of  labor 

job  and  operation  breakdown 
flow  charts 
labor  allot  ations 

3.  Personnel  organization 

industrial  organization 
formal  organization 
informal  organization 

}.      Research  and  development 

elements  of  salable  product 
industrial  research 
prototype  development 

5.  Simulated  industrial  production 

industrial  production 
physical  problems 
sociological  problems 

6.  Technological  changes 

—  growth  of  knowledge 

—  technological  changes  and  man 
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Latin  20 

Text 

Breslove  and  Hooper.  Latin  For  Canadian  Schools. 

Suggested  Course  Content 

Lessons  28-55  inclusive;  the  last  exercises  in  each  chapter  need  not  be  em- 
phasized. Derivative  studies  should  be  done  orally.  Relative,  interrogative, 
demonstrative,  reflexive  and  intensive  pronouns  should  be  taught  for  reading 
recognition  and  use  rather  than  have  the  students  memorize  the  paradigms. 

Latin  30 

Text 

Breslove  and  Hooper.  Latin  for  Canadian  Schools. 

Suggested  Course  Content 

Lessons  56-78  inclusive.  The  English  to  Latin  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum: omit  recall  and  grammatical  work  on  adverbs  of  place,  compounds  of 
fero,  and  subordinate  clauses  in  indirect  discourse. 


NOTE: 


The  Breslove  and  Hooper  text  is  satisfactory  for  studying  the  core  material  in 
grammar,  but  in  order  to  allow  flexibility  in  the  Latin  Program,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  teachers  be  encouraged  to  utilize  a  large  number  of  resource 
materials  which  emphasize  the  development  of  reading  comprehension.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  text,  Latin  readings  in  the  following  are  examples  recommended  for 
this  purpose,  but  this  list  is  not  exclusive.  Of  these,  only  Selected  Latin  Read- 
ings by  Taylor  and  Prentice  may  be  obtained  through  the  School  Book  Branch. 
The  others  are  available  through  the  publishers  only. 

Selected  Latin  Readings  —  B.  C.  Taylor  and  K.  E.  Prentice.  Dent 

Using  Latin  —  J.  Gunmere.  Longman 

Lingua  Latina  --  H.  O.  Oerberg.  Nature  Method  Language  Institute  (110 
East  42  Street,  New  York)  (Vol.  I  and  II) 

Civis  Romanus  —  J.  M.  Cobban  and  R.  Colebourne.  Methuen 

Sodales  Duo  —  A.  O.  Nash-Williams.  Cambridge  University  Press 

First  Year  Latin  —  C.  Jenny.  Macmillan 

Romani  Apud  Se  —  G.  C.  Lightfoot.  Macmillan 

Elementary  Latin  Translation  Book  —  Rev.  A.  E.  Hallard.  Copp  Clark 

Tironibus  —  G.  M.  Lyne.  Edward  Arnold,  London,  England 

Balbus  —  G.  M.  Lyne.  Edward  Arnold,  London,  England 

First  Reading  Book  —  G.  M.  Lyne.  Edward  Arnold,  London,  England 
Collins'  Latin  Dictionary  —  Collins.  Toronto 


NOTE: 


1.  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  minimum  content  suggested 
for  the  Junior  High  School  Latin  program  should  register  in  Latin  20. 

2.  Teachers  who  are  recommending  students  for  Latin  20  should  ensure 
that  the  suggested  course  content  for  Latin  10  as  outlined  in  the  Program  of 
Studies  has  been  completed. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Note:     The  total  Senior  High  School  mathematics  program  is  under  revision.  Target 
date  for  implementation  of  the  revised  Grade  10  courses  is  Fall,  1980. 

Objectives 

While  the  different  programs  in  mathematics  have  different  specific  objec- 
tives, the  common  general  purposes  of  Senior  High  School  mathematics  courses 
are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  mathematics  as  a  creation  of  man  and 
to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  this  discipline  to  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

2.  To  develop  precision  in  thought  and  expression. 

3.  To  develop  and  maintain  an  understanding  of  the  operations  and  con- 
cepts of  mathematics. 

4.  To  develop  and  maintain  skill  in  mathematical  operations. 

5.  To  develop  powers  of  logical  analysis  of  problems  and  of  presenting 
their  solution  in  a  clear  and  precise  manner. 

Mathematics  10,  20,  30,  31 

This  sequence  of  courses  is  designed  for  students  in  the  academic  pattern. 
The  content  is  such  that  successful  students  may  enter  the  university  or  a 
technical  institute.  These  courses  also  contribute  to  general  education. 

MATHEMATICS  10 
Recommended  Texts 

Nichols,  Eugene  D.,  Ralph  T.  Heimer,  and  E.  Henry  Garland.  Modern,  Inter- 
mediate Algebra.  Revised  edition.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  1969 

Wilcox,  Marie  S.  Geometry,  A  Modern  Approach.  Addison-Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  1968 

or 

Jurgensen,  Ray  C,  John  E.  Maier,  and  A.  J.  Donnelly.  Modern  Basic  Geometry. 
Markham,  Ontario:  Houghton  Mifflin  Canada,  Ltd.,  1975 

Objectives 

1 .  To  assist  the  student  in  the  reasoning,  discovery,  and  justification  of 
algebraic  processes  through  basic  properties. 

2.  To  encourage  students  to  discover  mathematical  truths  and  patterns 
for  themselves. 

3.  To  review  the  concept  of  proof. 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  write  deductive  proofs. 

Course  Outline 

The  topics  listed  below  should  comprise  the  basic  outline  for  Mathematics 
10  The  teacher  should  feel  free  to  supplement  these  with  additional  topics  if  he 
so  desires.  Teachers  should  consult  the  curriculum  guide  for  additional  refer- 
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SCIENCE 

Note:  As  of  the  fall  term,  1979,  the  following  Programs  of  Study  for  senior  high  school 
science  courses  are  prescribed  for  use  in  Alberta  schools.  The  "old"  courses  are  to  have 
been  phased  out  as  of  that  date. 

General  Objectives  of  Science  Education  1-12 

1 .  To  develop  the  ability  to  inquire  and  investigate  through  the  use  of  science 
process  skills. 

2.  To  promote  assimilation  of  scientific  knowledge. 

3 .  To  develop  attitudes,  interests,  values,  appreciations  and  adjustments  similar  to 
those  ideally  exhibited  by  scientists  at  work. 

4.  To  develop  an  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  environment  with  posi- 
tive attitudes  and  behaviours  toward  its  use. 

5.  To  develop  a  critical  understanding  of  those  current  social  problems  which 
have  a  significant  scientific  component  in  terms  of  their  cause  and/or  their 
solution. 

6.  To  promote  awareness  of  the  humanistic  implications  of  science. 

7.  To  promote  an  understanding  of  the  role  that  science  has  in  the  development 
of  societies  and  the  impact  of  society  upon  science. 

8.  To  contribute  to  the  development  of  vocational  knowledge  and  skill. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  BIOLOGY 

Students  should: 

1.  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  living  things  upon 
themselves  and  upon  climatic  and  soil  factors. 

2.  Examine  the  dependence  of  man  on  his  natural  environment,  the  ways  by 
which  man  is  creating  problems  by  upsetting  the  balance  of  nature,  and 
ways  by  which  man  can  live  in  greater  harmony  with  nature. 

3.  Investigate  the  major  differences  which  exist  between  various  life  forms 
and  apply  these  principles  by  learning  to  identify  various  biological  groups 
and  species. 

4.  Understand  the  processes  by  which  plants  and  animals  function. 

5.  Learn  through  project  and  laboratory  experiences  the  ways  by  which 
biologists  carry  out  field  and  laboratory  research. 

6.  Develop  proficiency  in  the  use  of  laboratory  instruments. 

7.  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  need  for  using  a  critical,  quantitative 
approach  when  looking  at  biological  data,  especially  as  life  forms  and 
organic  material  often  react  in  ways  that  are  less  predictable  than  is  the 
case  with  inorganic  material. 

BIOLOGY  10 

(3  Credits) 

Objectives  of  the  Biology  10  Program 

10.1  To  promote  understanding  and  development  of  research  skills  by 
carrying  out  a  project. 

10.2  To  study  the  principles  of  cell  biology. 

10.3  To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  of  classification. 

10.4  To  learn  reasons  for  and  techniques  of  collecting  and  maintaining  ap- 
propriate biological  specimens  and  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  these  activities. 

10.5  To  study  the  development  and  relationship  of  form,  function  and  role  in 
nature  of  the  groups  of  life  forms  by  the  comparative  study  of 
representatives  of  the  biological  kingdoms. 

Prescribed  References 

Biological  Sciences  Curriculum  Study,    Biological  Science:  An  Ecological 
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5.  Cellular  respiration 

a.  Energy  release 

i.  aerobic  respiration 
ii.  anaerobic  respiration 

b.  Energy  utilization 

i.  muscular  contraction 

ii.  absorptive  activity 
iii.  electrochemical  activity 
iv.  various  syntheses 

6.  Excretion 

a.  Kidney  function 

b.  Body  fluid  balance 

7.  Metabolic  Controls 

a.  Genetic  control  of  hormones  and  nervous  responses 

b.  Hormonal 

i.  plants 
ii.  animals 

c.  Nervous 

i.  receptors 
ii.  conductors 
iii.  effectors 

8.  Human  Reproduction 

Unit  II  —  Current  Biological  Problems  (About  25  hours) 

The  text  by  R.  Wagner  is  recommended  for  this  unit  and  should  be  used 
with  discretion  —  see  the  curriculum  guide  for  further  guidance. 

Unit  III  —  Student  Project  (About  20  hours) 

Each  student  is  expected  to  engage  in  a  project  to  complete  this  program  as 
in  Biology  10  and  20.  The  project  may  be  in  any  area  related  to  biology. 
Encouragement  may  be  given  to  have  students  investigate  current  biolog- 
ical problems  or  other  topics  that  may  focus  on  scientific,  sociological, 
economic  or  political  factors. 

CHEMISTRY  10 

Objectives  of  the  Chemistry  10  Program: 

After  participating  in  the  activities  and  completing  the  requirements  of 
this  course,  the  student  should: 

10.1  Know  those  concepts  of  chemistry  as  specified  in  the  core  outline. 

10.2  Have  competence  in  the  language  of  chemistry,  naming  and  writing  the 
formulas  and  chemical  equations. 

10.3  Be  skilled  in  techniques  used  by  investigators  in  the  field  of  chemistry. 

10.4  Have  a  background  knowledge  related  to  the  importance  of  chemicals  and 
chemical  processes  in  our  economy. 

10.5  Be  aware  of  the  possible  harm  to  the  environment  which  may  arise  from 
heavy  metals. 
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10.6  Know  the  contributions  made  by  various  scientific  investigators  to  the 
topics  being  studied. 

10.7  Re  aware  of  chemistry  as  a  possible  vocation  and  have  an  appreciation  of 
its  association  with  other  sciences. 

Organization  of  Program: 

Anoroximately  40  hours  of  instructional  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the  core  topics 
^d'abou"  25  hours  to  elective  topics.  The  content  of  the  elective  units  is  to  relate 
to  the  core  in  one  of  three  ways: 

a    an  extensive  study  of  a  core  topic  (breadth) 

b    an  in-depth,  intensive  study  of  a  core  topic,  or 

c.   a  practical  application  of  a  core  topic 

Prescribed  Core  References 

Ledbetter,  E.  W.  and  J.  A.  Young,  Keys  to  Chemistry.  Don  Mills:  Addison- 
Wesley,  1977  ..... 

Ledbetter,  E.  W.  and  J.  A.  Young,  Laboratory  Keys  to  Chemistry.  Don  Mills: 
Addison-Wesley,  1977 

Jenkins,  F.  et  al,    ALCHEM  10.     Edmonton:    J.M.  LeBel  Enterprises,  1979. 

Recommended  Core  References 

Courneya,  D.  and  H.  McDonald,  The  Nature  of  Matter.  Toronto:  D.  C.  Heath  and 

Company,  1976  „   n 

Whitman  R.  L  and  E.  E.  Zinck,  Chennstry  Today.  Scarborough:  Prentice-Hall 

Canada,  1976 

IAC  Modules:  ^  ,  D 

Atkinson,  G.  and  H.  Heikkinen,  Reactions  and  Reason. 

Huheey,  J.,  Diversity  and  Periodicity 

Don  Mills:  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside  (Harper  &  Row),  197.3 

Recommended  Elective  References  (in  addition  to  those  listed  above) 
Wormington,  G.,    Chemistry  of  Metallurgy.     Agincourt:    Book  Society,  1977 
Birenbaum,      L.,     Chemistry     of     Man     and     Molecules.     Agincourt:     Book 

Society,  1975 
Ashcroft,K.,    Chemistry  of  Photography.     Agincourt:    Book  Society,  1976 
Gordon,   G.   and   W.   Zoller,     Chemistry  in    Modern   Perspective.     Don  Mills: 

Addison-Wesley,  1975 
Jenkins,     F.     et    al,     ALCHEM.    Alberta     Chemical    Industries.     Edmonton. 

J.M.  LeBel  Enterprises,  1979. 

OUTLINE  OF  CHEMISTRY  10  CORE 

HM  ^activities  of  lO.lTTarious  techniques  are  used  to  make 

chemical  qualitative  and  quantitative  observa- 

nt-mentation 10.1.2     ******  V"™  ,mPortanCe  *»  the 

XnilsrandS1C  10.1.3     KratoTy  investigations  follow  a  pat- 

tawl«tae  tern  involving  such  skills  as  hypothesiz- 

Knowieu^t  .^  observingi  interpreting,  etc. 

10  14  The  use  of  graphs  in  science  enables  the 
scientist  to  relate  the  variables  of  an  ex- 
periment. 
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10.2  Measurement 
units  are  used  to 
describe  the 
properties  of 
matter. 


10.3  Matter  is 

classified  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 


10.4  The  present 
atomic  theory  was 
developed  on  the 
basis  of  the 
accumulation  of 
physical  and 
chemical 
evidence. 

10.5  Chemical 
reactions  may  be 
classified  and  are 
represented  by  a 
chemical 
language. 


10.2.1  The  development  of  the  International  Sys- 
tem of  Units  (SI)  provided  a  logical  and 
consistent  system  of  measuring  length, 
mass,  time,  quantity  and  temperature. 

10.2.2  The  use  of  significant  figures  in  mea- 
surements and  calculations  is  a  means  of 
indicating  precision. 

10.3.1  Matter  is  classified  on  the  basis  of  physi- 
cal or  chemical  properties. 

10.3.2  Changes  in  matter  are  classified  as  being 
physical  and/ or  chemical. 

10.3.3  Matter  may  be  classified  as: 

10.3.3.1  Mixtures  or  pure  substances 

10.3.3.2  Homogeneous  or  heterogeneous 

10.3.3.3  Metals  or  non  metals 

10.3.3.4  Ionic  or  molecular 

10.4.1  Many  scientists  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  atomic  theory. 

10.4.2  Structure  of  an  atom  consists  of  a  dense, 
positively  charged  nucleus  surrounded  by 
electrons. 

10.4.3  The  periodic  table  is  a  classification  of  the 
elements  on  the  basis  of  their  chemical 
and  physical  properties  and  atomic  struc- 
ture. 

10.5.1  IUPAC  rules  provide  a  consistent  system 
for  naming  chemical  substances  and  writ- 
ing formulas  for  them. 

10.5.2  The  "mole"  is  a  quantity  of  matter  (6.02  x 
10"  particles). 

10.5.3  Chemical  reactions  may  be  represented 
by  balanced  chemical  equations. 

10.5.4  Chemical  reactions  may  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  type  of  reaction. 

10.5.5  The  writing  and  interpretation  of  bal- 
anced chemical  reactions  are  based  on  the 
law  of  Conservation  of  Mass. 

10.5.6  Chemicals  and  chemical  reactions  have 
many  effects:  environmental,  economic, 
industrial,  etc. 


Chemistry  10  Elective  Topics 

Elective  topics  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  list.  A  minimum  of  one  topic  is 
to  be  studied. 

10.1  Metallurgy 

10.2  Chemicals  in  the  Environment 

10.3  Chemistry  of  Soap  and  Cosmetics 

10.4  Chemistry  of  Photography 

10.5  Locally  Developed  Unit 
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CHEMISTRY  20 

Objectives  of  the  Chemistry  20  Program: 

After  participating  in  the  activities  and  completing  the  requirements  of 
this  course,  the  student  should: 

20.1  Know  the  chemical  principles  underlying  the  chemistry  specified  in  the 
core  outline. 

20.2  Be  skilled  in  using  proper  laboratory  techniques  used  by  chemists  and 
laboratory  personnel. 

20.3  Comprehend  the  historical  development  of  the  chemistry  principles  being 
studied. 

20.4  Have  the  capacity  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  chemistry  to  other 
situations  involving  chemicals  at  home  and  in  industry. 

20.5  Have  interests  and  attitudes  toward  chemistry  that  will  assist  in  the 
choice  of  vocations. 

20.6  Know  the  chemistry  facts  and  principles  related  to  the  open  discussion  of 
social  issues  of  current  interest. 

Organization  of  Program: 

Approximately  40  hours  of  instructional  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the  core  topics 
and  about  25  hours  to  elective  topics.  The  content  of  the  elective  units  is  to  relate 
to  the  core  in  one  of  three  ways: 

a.  an  extensive  study  of  a  core  topic  (breadth) 

b.  an  in-depth,  intensive  study  of  a  core  topic,  or 

c.  a  practical  application  of  a  core  topic. 

Prescribed  Core  References 

Ledbetter,   E.   W.   and  J.   A.   Young,    Keys  to   Chemistry.     Don   Mills:    Addison- 

Wesley,  1977 
Ledbetter,    E.    W.    and   J.    A.    Young,    Laboratory   Keys   to    Chemistry.     Don 

Mills:     Addison- Wesley,  1977 
Gortler,    L.    B.    et    al,    Keys    to    Organic    Chemistry.     Don    Mills:     Addison- 

Wesley,  1977 
Jenkins,  F.  et  al,    ALCHEM  20.     Edmonton:    J.M.  LeBel  Enterprises,  1979. 

Recommended  Core  References 

Courneya,  D.  and  H.  McDonald,  The  Nature  of  Matter .  Toronto:  D.  C.  Heath  and 

Company,  1976 
Whitman,  R.  L.  and  E.  E.  Zinck,  Chemistry  Today.  Scarborough:  Prentice-Hall, 

Canada,  1976 

IAC  Modules 

Atkinson,  G.  and  H.  Heikkinen,  Reactions  and  Reason 

Huheey,  J.,  Diversity  and  Periodicity 

DeVoe,  II.,  Communities  of  Molecules 

Jarvis  ,  B.  and  P.  Mazzocchi,  Form  and  Function 

Don  Mills:  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside  (Harper  and  Row),  1973 
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Recommended  Elective  References  (in  addition  to  those  listed  above) 

Gordon,   G.   and   W.   Zoller,     Chemistry  in   Modern   Perspective.     Don   Mills: 

Addison-Wesley,  1975 
Martin,    D.    and    J.    Sampugna,    Molecules    in    Living    Systems.     Don    Mills: 

Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside  (Harper  and  Row),  1973 
Hammill     J.,     Water,     Chemistry    and    Ecology.     Agincourt:     Book     Society, 

1974 
Gordon,    G.,     The    Delicate    Balance.     Don    Mills:     Fitzhenry    and    Whiteside 

(Harper  and  Row),  1973 
Ashcroft,    K.    and    J.    Hammill,     Chemistry    of   the    Car.     Agincourt:     Book 

Society,  1976 
Pryde,  L.  T.  et  al,    Keys  to  Environmental  Chemistry.     Don  Mills:     Addison- 
Wesley,  1975 
Jenkins,  F.  et  al.     ALCHEM.    Analytical  Chemistry.     Edmonton:     J.M.  LeBel 

Enterprises  1979. 
Nimmo,  Wm.  S..     The  World  of  Carbon.     Toronto:     Wily  Publishers,  1977. 

OUTLINE  OF  CHEMISTRY  20  CORE 
Solutions 


Concepts: 

20.1   Solutions  are 
mixtures. 


20.2  Formation  of 

aqueous  solutions 
is  a  chemical 
reaction. 


20.3  The  proportion  of 
solute  to  solvent  is 
represented  by 
the  concentration. 


Subconcepts: 

20.1.1  Solutions  are  homogeneous  mixtures  of 
solute(s)  and  a  solvent. 

20.1.2  Solutions  may  be  composed  of  combina- 
tions of  solids,  liquids  and  gases. 

20.2.1  Aqueous  solutions  play  a  very  important 
part  in  chemistry. 

20.2.2  The  dissolving  of  a  solute  in  a  solvent  may 
result  in  ions,  or  molecules  in  solution, 
and  energy  changes. 

20.2.3  Solutions  may  be  classified  as  electrolytes 
or  non  electrolytes. 

20.3.1  Concentration  of  solutions  is  defined  in 
terms  of  moles  of  solute  per  litre  of  solu- 
tion, or  moles  of  solute  per  cubic  metre  of 
solution. 

20.3.2  Concentration  and  changes  in  concentra- 
tion in  solutions  can  be  determined 
mathematically. 

20.3.3  Solutions  may  be  described  as  unsatu- 
rated, saturated,  or  supersaturated. 

20.3.4  Solubility  is  the  concentration  of  a  solute 
in  a  saturated  solution  in  equilibrium 
condition. 

20.3.5  Factors  that  affect  solubility  are  nature  of 
solute  and  solvent,  temperature  and  pres- 
sure. 


Bonding 


Concepts: 

20.4  Chemical 

substances  exist 
as  elements 
bonded  together. 


Subconcepts: 

20.4. 1  Chemical  bonds  may  be  covalent  or  ionic. 

20.4.2  Molecules  formed  by  covalent  oonds  may 
be  polar  or  nonpolar. 

20.4.3  Bonding  between  molecules  may  be  clas- 
sified as  dipole-dipole,  or  hydrogen  bond- 
ing. 
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Concepts: 

20.5  Organic- 
chemistry  can  be 
termed  "Carbon 
Chemistry" 

20.6  Hydrocarbon 
compounds  form 
an  important 
group  of 
chemicals. 


20.7   Hydrocarbon 

derivatives  form 
another 

important  group 
of  chemicals. 


Organic  Chemistry 

Subconcepts: 

20.5.1  The  carbon  to  carbon  bonding  results  in  a 
great  variety  of  compounds. 

20.5.2  Carbon  compounds  are  some  of  the  most 
important  substances  on  earth. 

20.6.1  Hydrocarbons  may  be  classified  structur- 
ally as  aliphatic  or  aromatic. 

20.6.2  The  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
hydrocarbons  are  the  result  of  their  struc- 
ture and  composition. 

20.6.3  Hydrocarbon  reactions  can  be  classified 
as  combustion,  substitution,  and  addition. 

20.6.4  The  hydrocarbons  form  an  important  base 
for  industry  in  Alberta. 

20.7.1  Major  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons  are  al- 
cohols, carboxylic  acids,  and  esters. 

20.7.2  The  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
these  derivative  compounds  are  the  result 
of  their  structure  and  composition. 


Chemistry  20  Elective  Topics 

Elective  topics  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  list.  A  minimum  of  one  topic  is 
to  be  studied. 

20.1  Chemistry  of  the  Car 

20.2  Environmental  Chemistry 

20.3  Polymers:  Long  Chain  Molecules 

20.4  Biochemistry 

20.5  Qualitative  Analysis 

20.6  Locally  Developed  Unit 

CHEMISTRY  30 

Objectives  of  the  Chemistry  30  Program: 

After  participating  in  the  activities  and  completing  the  requirements  of 

this  course,  the  student  should: 

30.1  Know  the  facts  and  principles  of  chemistry  as  specified  by  the  core  out- 
line. 

30.2  Have  competence  in  using  the  processes  and  techniques  of  chemistry  in 
the  identification  of  problems  and  the  testing  of  proposed  answers. 

30.3  Be  aware  of  the  chemical  factors  related  to  issues  of  current  interest. 

30.4  Be  informed  about  vocational  and  career  opportunities  in  the  chemical 
and  technical  fields. 
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30.5  Know  the  contributions  that  various  investigators  have  made  in  the 
development  of  current  chemical  theories. 

30.6  Understand  the  application  of  the  concepts  and  principles  learned  in  class 
to  the  production  and  use  of  such  products  as  ethylene,  gasoline,  plastics, 
fertilizers,  pesticides  and  foods. 

Organization  of  Program: 

Approximately  75  hours  of  instructional  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the  core  topics 
and  about  45  hours  to  elective  topics.  The  content  of  the  elective  units  is  to  relate 
to  the  core  in  one  of  three  ways. 

a.  an  extensive  study  of  a  core  topic  (breadth) 

b.  an  in-depth,  intensive  study  of  a  core  topic,  or 

c.  a  practical  application  of  a  core  topic. 

Prescribed  Core  References 

O'Connor,  P.  R.etal,     Chemistry:     Experiments  and  Principles.     Toronto:     D.  C. 

Heath,  1977 
Davis,  J.  E.etal,    Laboratory  Manual  for  Chemistry:    Experiments  and  Principles. 

Toronto:     D.  C.  Heath,  1977 
Jenkins,  F.  et  al,    ALCHEM  30.     Edmonton:     J.  M.  LeBel  Enterprises,  1979. 
or  for  Acid  Base  section: 

Richardson,  R.A.,    Proton  Chemistry:    the  Reactions  of  Acids  and  Bases.     Rexdale: 
Wiley  and  Son,  1976 

Recommended  Core  References 

Parry,  R.  W.  et  al,    Chemistry:  Experimental  Foundations.  Second  Edition. 

Scarborough:  Prentice-Hall,  1975 
Metcalfe,  H.  C.  et  al,  Modern  Chemistry.  Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 

1974 
Young,  J. A.  and  E.  W.  Ledbetter,  Keys  to  Oxidation-Reduction.  Don  Mills: 

Addison-Wesley,  1974 
National  Science  Curriculum  Materials  Project: 

Slattery,  R.  T.,  Acids  and  Bases 

Langrehr,  J.  S.,  Oxidation  and  Reduction 

Doherty,  J.  P.,  Energy  in  Chemical  Reactions 

Agincourt:  Gage  and  Co.,  1975 

Recommended  Elective  References  (in  addition  to  those  listed  above) 

Gordon,   G.   and   W.   Zoller,     Chemistry  in   Modern  Perspective.     Don  Mills: 

Addison-Wesley,  1975 
Seager,  S.  L.  and  H.  S.  Stoker,  Chemistry:  A  Science  for  Today.   Agincourt:  Gage 

and  Company,  1973 
Jones,  M.  M.etal,     Chemistry,  Man  and  Society.     Second  Edition.     Toronto:     W. 

B.  Saunders,  1976 
Pryde,  L.  T.,    Environmental  Chemistry.     Don  Mills:     Addison-Wesley,  1973 
National  Science  Curriculum  Materials  Project: 

Calcraft,  P.  M.,     The  Chemistry  of  Carbon 

Craven,  B.,    Principles  of  Chemical  Equilibrium 

Harcourt,  R.  D.,     Chemical  Bonding 

Stanely,  R.  J.,    Rates  of  Chemical  Reactions 

Agincourt:  Gage  and  Company,  1975 

Jenkins,  F.  et  al.     ALCHEM,    Metallurgy  and  Corrosion.     Edmonton:     J.  M. 

LeBel  Enterprises,  1979. 
Jenkins,  F.  et  al.     ALCHEM,    Ethylene  and  its  Derivatives.     Edmonton:     J.  M. 

LeBel  Enterprises,  1979. 
Jenkins,  F.  et  al.     ALCHEM,    Nuclear  Chemistry.     Edmonton:     J.  M.  LeBel 

Enterprises,  1979. 
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IAC  Modules 

Gordon,  G.,  The  Delicate  Balance 

Martin,  D.  and  J.  Sampugna,  Molecules  in  Living  Systems. 

Don  Mills:  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside  (Harper  and  Row),  1973 

TOPICAL  OUTLINE  OF  CHEMISTRY  30  CORE 


Concepts: 

30.1  Each  substance 
has  a  definite  and 
characteristic 
heat  content  or 
enthalpy. 

30.2  Changes  in 
matter  involve  a 
change  in  energy. 


Chemical  Energetics 

Subconcepts: 

30.1.1  The  enthalpy  of  a  substance  is  the  sum  of 
the  kinetic  and  potential  energy  of  the 
molecules. 

30.1.2  The  heat  of  formation  is  the  energy  re- 
quired or  released  as  a  substance  is 
formed  from  its  elements. 

30.2.1  Changes  that  require  energy  are  en- 
dothermic  and  those  that  release  energy 
are  exothermic. 

30.2.2  More  energy  is  involved  in  nuclear 
changes  than  in  chemical  changes,  and  in 
general  more  energy  is  involved  in  chemi- 
cal changes  than  in  phase  changes. 

30.2.3  In  a  phase,  chemical,  or  nuclear  change, 
the  change  in  energy  is  the  energy  of  the 
products  less  the  energy  of  reactants. 

30.2.4  TheAH  of  chemical  and  phase  changes  is 
determined  calorimetrically. 

30.2.5  By  addition  ofAH  values  for  known  reac- 
tions, AH  values  for  new  reactions  can  be 
predicted. 

30.2.6  The  amount  of  energy  released  or  ab- 
sorbed in  a  phase,  chemical  or  nuclear 
change  is  related  to  the  number  of  moles 
of  reactants. 


Acids  and  Bases 


Concepts: 

30.3  Acids  and  bases 
can  be  defined  in 
different  ways. 


30.4  The  relative 
acidity  of  a 
solution  can  be 
measured. 


Subconcepts: 

30.3.1      Acids  taste  sour,  change  the  color  of  indi- 
cators, etc.  Bases  taste  bitter,  change  the 
color  of  indicators,  etc. 
Acids  neutralize  bases. 
Arrhenius  defined  acids  as  those  sub- 
stances that  increase  the  H30+(aq)  con- 
centration and  bases  as  those  that  in- 
crease the  OH-  (aq)  concentration. 
Bronsted  and  Lowry  defined  acids  as  pro- 
ton donors  and  bases  as  proton  acceptors. 


30.3.2 
30.3.3 


30.3.4 


30.4.1  The  strengths  of  acids  and  bases  vary  and 
are  measures  of  the  equilibrium  con- 
dition. 

30.4.2  The  pH  scale  is  a  measure  of  the  H3O+ 
(aq)  concentration. 

30.4.3  Indicator  color  may  be  used  to  determine 
pH. 
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30.5  Acid-base 

reactions  involve 
an  exchange  of 
protons. 


30.5.1  An  acid-base  reaction  can  be  represented 
by  a  net  ionic  equation. 

30.5.2  The  relative  strength  of  bases  can  be  used 
to  predict  the  equilibrium  conditions. 

30.5.3  Titration  is  one  of  the  main  techniques 
used  in  quantitative  measurement  of 
acid-base  reactions. 

30.5.4  The  determination  of  quantitative  rela- 
tionships in  acid-base  reactions  is  part  of 
stoichiometry. 


Oxidation-Reduction 


Concepts: 

30.6  Redox  reactions 
involve  an 
exchange  of 
electrons. 


30.7 


30.8 


30.9 


In  a  redox 

30.7.1 

reaction  the 

electron  loss  and 

30.7.2 

gain  must 

balance. 

30.7.3 

The  electrical 
potential  of  a 
redox  reaction  can 
be  predicted  and 
measured. 


Redox  reactions 
involve  electrical 
energy. 


Subconcepts: 

30.6.1  Oxidation  is  defined  as  the  loss  of  elec- 
trons. Reduction  is  defined  as  the  gain  of 
electrons. 

30.6.2  Oxidizing,  agents  cause  oxidation  and  re- 
ducing agents  cause  reduction  to  occur. 

30.6.3  A  redox  reaction  can  be  represented  by  a 
net  ionic  equation. 

Oxidation  numbers  or  half-reactions  il- 
lustrate the  loss  and  gain  of  electrons. 
Oxidation  numbers  or  half-reactions  may 
be  used  to  balance  equations. 
Titration  is  one  of  the  main  techniques 
used  in  quantitative  measurement  of 
redox  reactions. 

The  determination  of  quantitative  rela- 
tionships in  redox  reactions  is  part  of 
stoichiometry. 

Reduction  potentials  are  relative  poten- 
tials of  reduction  half-reactions. 
Oxidation  potentials  are  negative  reduc- 
tion potentials. 

The  relative  strengths  of  oxidizing  and 
reducing  agents  are  compared  in  terms  of 
a  table  of  reduction  potentials. 
The  net  potential  of  a  redox  reaction  is  the 
sum  of  the  oxidation  and  reduction  poten- 
tials. 

The  spontaneity  of  a  redox  reaction  can  be 
predicted  from  the  relative  strengths  of 
the  oxidizing  agents  or  from  the  positive 
sign  of  the  net  potentials. 

Electrochemical  cells  convert  chemical 
energy  to  electrical  energy. 
Electrolytic  cells  are  used  to  convert  elec- 
trical energy  to  chemical  energy. 
There  are  many  applications  of  elec- 
trochemical and  electrolytic  cells. 


30.7.4 

30.8.1 
30.8.2 
30.8.3 

30.8.4 

30.8.5 

30.9.1 
30.9.2 
30.9.3 


(Revised  1977) 
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Chemistry  30  Elective  Topics 

Elective  topics  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  list.  A  minimum  of  two  topics  are  to 
be  studied. 

30.1  Rates  of  Chemical  Reactions 

30.2  Chemical  Equilibrium 

30.3  Radiation  Chemistry 

30.4  Organic  Derivatives  and  Products 

30.5  Environmental  Problems 

30.6  Industrial  Chemistry 

30.7  Foods  and  Their  Analogues 

30.8  Fossil  Fuel 

30.9  Locally  Developed  Unit. 

Note:     Outline  for  each  elective,  with  the  exception  of  30.9,  are  provided  in  the 
Curriculum   Guide  along  with  a  list  of  references  and  resource 
materials. 

PHYSICS  10 

Objectives  of  the  Physics  10  Program 

The  student  should: 

10.1  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  general  concepts  of  physics  which  provide 
the  basis  for  understanding  natural  phenomena. 

10.2  Develop  an  understanding  of  interactions  among  physical  systems. 

10.3  Develop  attitudes  and  skills  associated  with  the  processes  of  physics 
necessary  for  scientific  inquiry. 

10.4  Develop  an  awareness  of  the  humanistic  implications  of  physics. 

10.5  Become  aware  of  the  impact  that  physics  has  had  on  the  development  of 

society. 

1 0.6  Develop  an  interest  in  physics  as  a  science  and  appreciate  its  close  associ- 
ation with  the  other  sciences. 

Organization  of  Program 

Approximately  40  hours  of  instructional  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the  core  topics 
and  approximately  25  hours  to  elective  topics.  Content  of  elective  units  is  to 
relate  to  the  core  in  one  of  three  ways. 

a.  an  extension  of  a  core  topic  (breadth) 

b.  an  in-depth,  intensive  study  of  a  core  topic 

c.  a  practical  application  of  a  core  topic 
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Curriculum  Core  Topics 

10.1  Physics  as  a  Science  and  Physicists  as  Scientists 

10.1.1  Definition  of  Physics 

10.1.2  The  Role  of  the  Physicist 

10.2  The  Physics  of  the  Early  Greeks 

10.2.1  Ideas  of  Aristotle  as  the  Basis  of  Ancient  Science 

10.2.2  Natural  and  Violent  Motion 

10.2.3  Union  of  Aristotelian  Physics  and  Christian  Theology 

10.2.4  16th  Century  Status  of  Aristotelian  Physics 

10.3  The  Mathematics  of  Uniform  and  Non-Uniform  Motion 

10.3.1  Motion  in  the  Natural  Environment 

10.3.2  Uniform  Motion 

10.3.3  Graphical  Description  of  Uniform  Motion 

10.3.4  Non-Uniform  Motion  —  Acceleration 

10.3.5  Graphical  Description  of  Non-Uniform  Motion 

10.3.6  Graphical  Definition  of  Average  Speed  and  Instantaneous  Speed 

10.3.7  Equations  of  Uniformly  Accelerated  Motion 

10.4  The  Insights  and  Techniques  of  the  17th  Century  Used  to  Describe 
Motion 

10.4.1  Achievements  of  the  16th  Century  Scientists 

10.4.2  Galileo's  New  Approach  to  the  Science  of  Motion 

10.4.3  Motion  of  Freely  Falling  Bodies 

10.4.4  Scientific  Reasoning  Applied  to  a  Definition  of  Motion 

10.4.5  Indirect  Test  of  the  Galillean  Motion  Hypothesis 

10.4.6  Mathematics  of  Freely  Falling  Bodies 

10.4.7  Galileo's  17th  Century  Inclined  Plane  Experiment 

10.4.8  Critical  Assessment  of  Galileo's  Procedure 

10.4.9  Consequences  of  Galileo's  Experiments 

10.4.10  More  Recent  Acceleration  of  Gravity  Experiments 

10.5  Vector  Analysis  of  Motion 

10.5.1  Cause,  Pattern  and  Relativity  of  Motion 

10.5.2  New  Terms  Which  Describe  Motion 

10.5.3  Graphical  Analysis  of  Motion  Using  Vector  Symbolism 

10.5.4  Algebraic  Analysis  of  Directional  Motion 

10.5.5  Vector  Analysis  of  Motion 

10.6  Natural  Forces  and  Newton's  Explanation  of  Motion 

10.6.1  Accounting  for  the  Cause  of  Motion 

10.6.2  Forces  as  Vector  Quantities 

10.6.3  Sign  Convention  of  Force  Vectors 

10.6.4  Vector  Analysis  of  One  and  Two  Dimensional  Forces 

10.6.5  Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion 

10.6.6  Experimental  Verification  of  the  Inertia  Principle 

10.6.7  Mass  as  a  Fundamental  Property  of  Matter 

10.6.8  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion 

10.6.9  System  Internationale  Unit  of  Force 

10.6.10  Newton's  Third  Law  of  Motion 

10.6.11  Differentiating  Between  Mass  and  Weight 

10.6.12  Apparent  Losses  in  Weight  of  Bodies 
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Elective  Topics 

Elective  topics  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  list.  A  minimum  of  one  topic  is 
to  be  studied. 

10.1  Motion  in  the  Heavens  I 

10.2  Motion  in  the  Heavens  II 

10.3  Cosmology 

10.4  Fluids  at  Rest 

10.5  Science  and  Scientists 

10.6  Space  Exploration 

10.7  Experimental  Studies  of  Motion 

10.8  A  Locally  Developed  Unit 

Note:  Outlines  for  each  elective,  with  the  exception  of  10.8,  are  provided 
in  the  Curriculum  Guide  along  with  a  list  of  references  and  re- 
source materials. 

Prescribed  Core  Reference 

Paul.  I),  et  al.  Physics:  A  Human  Endeavor,  Unit  1,  Motion.  Toronto:  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  1976 

PHYSICS  20 

Objectives  of  the  Physics  20  Program 

The  student  should: 

20.1  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  physical  principles  underlying  the  topics 
of  physics  specified  in  the  course  outline. 

20.2  Develop  sk;ll  in  using  experimentation,  mathematical  techniques,  and 
other  strategies  as  a  means  of  substantiating  knowledge  of  physical 
principles 

20.3  Become  aware  of  the  historical  development  of  physics  as  a  discipline. 

20.4  Become  aware  of  the  social  impact,  past  and  present,  of  the  application  of 
physics  principles. 

20.5  Develop  the  ability  to  apply  knowledge  of  physical  principles  to  voca- 
tional and  avocational  interests. 

20.6  Attain  a  deeper  insight  into  environmental  problems  through  under- 
standing physical  limitations 

20.7  Develop  a  positive  attitude  toward  physics  and  an  interest  in  science. 
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Organization  of  Program 

Approximately  40  hours  of  instructional  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the  core  topics 
and  approximately  25  hours  to  elective  topics.  Content  of  elective  units  is  to 
relate  to  the  core  in  one  of  three  ways: 

a.  an  extension  of  a  core  topic  (breadth) 

b.  an  in-depth,  intensive  study  of  a  core  topic 

c.  a  practical  application  of  a  core  topic 

Curriculum  Core  Topics 

20.1  Momentum  and  the  Interaction  of  Bodies  in  Nature 

20.1.1  Conservation  of  Mass 

20.1.2  Problem  of  Discovering  a  Quantity  of  Motion 

20.1.3  The  Collision  of  Bodies 

20.1.4  Conservation  of  Momentum 

20.1.5  Using  the  Law  of  Conservation  of  Momentum 

20.2  Energy  as  a  Key  Concept  in  the  Study  of  Science 

20.2.1  Energy 

20.2.2  Work 

20.2.3  Power 

20.2.4  Kinetic  Energy 

20.2.5  Potential  Energy 

20.2.6  Gravitational  Potential  Energy 

20.2.7  Conservation  of  Mechanical  Energy 

20.2.8  Friction  and  Molecular  Interaction 

20.2.9  Heat  as  a  Form  of  Energy 

20.2.10  Law  of  Conservation  of  Energy 

20.3  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Waves 

20.3.1  Waves  as  Energy  Carriers 

20.3.2  Transverse  and  Longitudinal  Waves 

20.3.3  Physical  Description  of  Waves 

20.3.4  Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Waves 

20.3.5  Diffraction  and  Interference  of  Waves 

Elective  Topics 

Elective  topics  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  list.  A  minimum  of  one  topic  is 
to  be  studied. 

20.1  Kinetic  Theory  of  Matter  II 

20.2  The  Physics  of  Sound 

20.3  Energy:  Resources,  Crises,  and  Conservation 

20.4  Heat,  Calorimeters  and  Expansion 

20.5  Physics  and  the  Environment 

20.6  Simple  Machines 

20.7  Physics  and  Personal  Safety 
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20.8     A  Locally  Developed  Unit 

Note:  Outlines  for  each  elective,  with  the  exception  of  20.8,  are  provided 
in  the  Curriculum  Guide  along  with  a  list  of  references  and  re- 
source materials. 

Prescribed  Core  Reference 

Paul,  D.,  et  al,  Physics:  A  Human  Endeavor,  Unit  3,  Energy  and  Conservation 
Laws.  Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1976 

PHYSICS  30 

Objectives  of  the  Physics  30  Program 

The  student  should: 

30.1  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  physical  principles  underlying  the  topics 
of  physics  outlined  in  the  course  outline. 

30.2  Develop  a  facility  in  using  scientific  processes  to  identify  and  to  solve 
problems. 

30.3  Develop  background  knowledge  related  to  social  issues  of  current  in- 
terest. 

30.4  Gain  information  and  insights  into  vocational  and  career  opportunities  in 
the  physics,  engineering  and  allied  sciences. 

30.5  Develop  the  ability  to  discuss  the  importance  of  objectivity  in  scientific 
research. 

30.6  Recognize  and  cite  evidence  of  contributions  that  various  investigators 
have  made  in  the  development  of  modern  physical  theories. 

Organization  of  Program 

Approximately  70  hours  of  instructional  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the  core  topics 
and  approximately  45  hours  to  elective  topics.  Content  of  elective  units  is  to 
relate  to  the  core  in  one  of  three  ways. 

a.  an  extension  of  a  core  topic  (breadth) 

b.  an  in-depth,  intensive  study  of  a  core  topic 

c.  a  practical  application  of  a  core  topic 

Curriculum  Core  Topics 

30.1  Nature  and  Behavior  of  Light 

30.1.1  Propagation  of  Light 

30.1.2  Reflection  and  Refraction 

30.1.3  Interference  and  Diffraction 

30.1.4  Dispersion 

30.1.5  Polarization 

30.1.6  Deficiencies  of  the  Wave  Model 

30.2  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields 

30.2.1  Electric  Charges  and  Forces 

30.2.2  Forces  and  Fields 

30.2.3  Moving  Charges 

30.2.4  Moving  Charges  and  Magnets 
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30.3  Electro-Magnetic  Radiation 

30.3.1  Electromagnetic  Theory 

30.3.2  Propagation  of  Electromagnetic  Waves 

30.3.3  Evidence  for  Electromagnetic  Waves 

30.3.4  The  Electromagnetic  Spectrum 

30.3.5  The  Ether  Concept 

30.4  The  Structure  of  Matter 

30.4.1  Chemical  Nature  of  the  Atom 

30.4.2  Electrical  Nature  of  the  Atom 

30.4.3  Quantum  Behavior  of  Matter 

30.4.4  Rutherford  -  Bohr  Model  of  the  Atom 

30.4.5  Inadequacies  of  Atomic  Models 

30.5  Modern  Physical  Theories 

30.5.1  Some  Results  of  Relativity 

30.5.2  Particle-Like  Behavior  of  Radiation 

30.5.3  Wave-Like  Behavior  of  Particles 

30.5.4  Significance  of  Mathematical  Atomic  Model 

30.5.5  Heisenberg's  Uncertainty  Principle 

30.5.6  Probability  Interpretation  of  Quantum  Mechanics 


Elective  Topics 

Elective  topics  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  list.  A  minimum  of  two  topics 
must  be  studied. 

30.1  Geometric  Optics 

30.2  Optical  Instruments 

30.3  Kinetic  Theory  of  Matter  II 

30.4  Special  Relativity 

30.5  Alternating  Current 

30.6  Electrical  Circuits 

30.7  Equilibrium 

30.8  Meters,  Motors  and  Generators 

30.9  The  Speed  of  Light 

30.10  Trajectories  and  Orbits 

30.11  Energy  Measurement 

30.12  A  Locally  Developed  Unit 

Note:  Outlines  for  each  elective,  with  the  exception  of  30. 12,  are  provided 
in  the  Curriculum  Guide  along  with  a  list  of  references  and  re- 
source materials. 

Prescribed  Core  Reference 

Rutherford,  F.  J.,  et  al,  Project  Physics:  Text  I  Handbook  Unit  4,  Light  and 
Electromagnetism.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 

Rutherford,  F.  J.,  et  al,  Project  Physics:  Text/Handbook  Unit  5,  Models  of  the 
Atom.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1975 
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SCIENCE  11 

Introductory  Statement 

Science  11,  as  a  program,  should  continue  to  emphasize  skills,  concepts,  atti- 
tudes, humanistic  and  social  implications  of  science  which  have  been  developed  tor 
the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades. 

In  this  course,  content  is  significant  only  to  the  degree  that  it  provides  for  the 
realization  of  other  objectives  of  the  course.  Student  interest  should  be  a  significant 
criterion  in  the  selection  oi  learning  experiences. 

Major  Objectives  of  Science  1 1 

1.  To  enhance  the  student's  sell  image  aim.\  develop  a  positive  attitude  toward 
science.  The  student  should: 

a)  puisne  areas  ot  personal  interest 

b)  participate  in  activities  in  which  he  she  can  experience  success. 

2.  To  develop  a  critical  understanding  ot  some  current  social  problems  which 
have  a  significant  scientific  component  in  terms  of  their  cause  and  or  their 
solution.    The  students  might  study  problems  such  as: 

a)  depletion  of  natural  resources 

1))  pollution  of  water  and  air 

c)  over  population 

d)  improper  use  of  chemicals 

e)  science  foi  the  c  onsumer. 

5.  To  help  students  appreciate  the  scope  ol  science.  That  is,  the  student 
should: 

a)  recognize  that  science  is  a  basic  part  ol  modern  living 

b)  recognize  that   science  involves  both   inc|uiiv  processes  and  conceptual 
patterns 

c)  recognize  the  interaction  of  science,  the  aits  and  the  humanities 

d)  recognize    that    the    achievements    of    science    and    technology,    properly 
used,  are  basic   to  the  advancement  ol  human  welfare. 


Rationale  for  the  Science  II  Program 

Student  involvement  in  Science  II  should  lead  to  successful  experiences  in 
learning  and  studying  in  various  fields  of  science.  During  this  course,  it  is  hoped  that 
students,  as  a  result  ol  then  successful  experiences,  will  develop  an  attitude  which 
allows  them  to  realize  the  changes  on  theii  lives  which  science  brings  about. 

It  is  understood  that  the  students  taking  Science  11  will  have,  in  relation  to 
science,  a  wide  range  of  attitudes,  interests,  abilities,  backgrounds,  experiences,  and 
knowledge.  In  order  to  assist  teachers  of  these  students  in  selecting  relevant  materials 
for  their  students,  a  wide  range  of  resources  for  classroom  use  has  been  identified.  These 
resources,  however,  are  not  meant  to  be  restrictive  and  teachers  should  feel  free  to 
supplement  them. 

Recommended  Resource  Materials 

1 .  ( llass  ac  tivitv   units ' 

2.  Student  projee  Is  ' 
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Theme  3:     Minorities 

a.  Minority  groups 

b.  Race  and  ethnic  relations 

Theme  4:     Influencing  Behaviour 

a.  Social  behaviour 

b.  Public  opinion,  mass  communication  and  propaganda 

c.  Social  control  and  deviation 

Theme  5:     Role  and  Status 

a.     Role  and  status 

Applied  Sociology  30 

Theme  1:     The  Discipline  of  Sociology* 

a.  Sociology  as  a  field  of  study 

b.  Scientific  methods  of  study 

Theme  2:     Sociology  Applied 

a.  Applied  sociology 

b.  Crime  and  delinquency 

c.  Youth  rebellion 

d.  Sociological  phenomena 

Theme  3:     Sociology  and  the  Individual 

a.  Applied  sociology  and  the  individual 

b.  Determining  your  goals 

c.  Your  educational  analysis 

d.  Mate  choice  and  marriage 

Theme  4:     Changes  in  Culture 

a.  Social  and  cultural  change 

b.  Social  movements 

*Since  each  three-credit  course  is  to  be  independent  and  non-sequential,  the  first  theme  is 
repeated.  A  student  may  not  have  to  take  it  more  than  once. 
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1971  ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 


Rationale 


Values  to 
live  bv 


Alberta's  social  studies  curriculum  (Grades  I-XII)  is 
premised  on  the  assumption  that  schools  must  help  students 
in  their  quest  for  a  clear,  consistent,  and  defensible  system  of 
values.  Two  inter-related  implications  of  this  assumption  for 
social  studies  instruction  stand  out:  firstly,  students  must  be 
enabled  to  explore  and  assess  the  nature  of  values  that  influ- 
ence their  personal  and  social  lives;  secondly,  students  must 
be  assisted  to  develop  the  ability  to  make  decisions  pertinent 
to  both  their  individual  beings  and  their  roles  as  active  par- 
ticipants in  their  physical  and  social  environments. 

In  keeping  with  the  basic  tenets  of  democracy  (and 
with  optimism  about  the  nature  of  man  and  the  efficacy  of 
democratic  ideals),  the  social  studies  program  invites  open 
inquiry  into  the  definition  and  application  of  individual  and 
social  values.  Such  inquiry  will  offer  students  experience  in 
living  as  preparation  for  living.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
the  ability  to  make  decisions  of  either  a  personal  or  social 
nature  is  a  skill  that  children  are  either  born  with  or  acquire 
incidentally.  Rather,  it  is  a  skill  that  is  developed  as  children 
acquire  appropriate  knowledge  and  analyze  and  clarify  val- 
ues, attitudes  and  feelings  that  are  contingent  upon  situations 
and  issues.  Stated  differently,  it  might  be  said  that  knowledge 
is  an  essential  component  of  the  decision-making  process  but 
is  not  in  and  of  itself  sufficient.  Values,  attitudes,  and  feel- 
ings frequently  determine  what  knowledge  we  will  accept, 
and  consequently,  the  nature  of  decisions  that  we  make.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  for  students  to  gain  experience  in  iden- 
tifying, clarifying,  and  assessing  values,  and  establishing 
how  they  relate  to  the  knowledge  derived.  In  this  way, 
children  will  come  to  know  their  own  ideas  and  feelings  as 
well  as  those  of  their  peers  and  the  adult  generation;  they  will 
deal  not  only  with  "what  is"  but  also  with  "what  ought  to 
be"  and  will  acquire  those  skills  they  will  need  as  intelligent 
shapers  of  their  world. 


Priority  on 
valuing 


ATTENDING  TO  AFFECTIVE  AND 
COGNITIVE  OBJECTIVES 

A.       The  Valuing  Process 

Consistent  with  the  above  rationale,  the  objectives  of 
the  social  studies"  program'  place  high  priority  on  the  valuing 
process.  The  valuing  process  involves  three  basic  skills2 
Students  in  the  Alberta  social  studies  should  demonstrate  that 
they  are: 


l  Please  note  thai  ihe  objectives  which  follow  arc  expressed  in  behavioral  terms.  They 
indicate  the  processes  in  which  students  should  engage  and,  in  .1  general  way .  identify 
[he  substantive  content  to  which  students'  behaviour  should  relate  In  other  words,  the 
objectives  include  both  processes  and  content 


2  R.nhs.  Louis,  el  .il  ,  Value 
Co  .  1966) 


111,1  Tetuhinn  (Columbus,  Ohio  Charles  E    Merrill  & 
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( Ihoosing 

1.  Identifying  all  known  alternatives. 

2.  Considering  all    known   consequences   oi   each 
alternative. 

3.  Choosing  freely  from  among  alternatives. 

Prizing 

4.  Being  happy  with  the  choice. 

5.  Affirming  the  choice-,   willingly   and    in   public 
if  necessary. 

Acting  - 

6.  Acting  upon  the  choice. 

7.  Repeating     the     action     consistently     in     some 
pattern  of  life. 


Affective  and  As  students  engage  in  the  valuing  process,  the  ex- 

Cognitive  perience     will     involve     both     emotional     reactions     and 

aspects  of  intellectual    understandings.    It    is  essential   to  distinguish 

valuing  these    affective    and    cognitive    capacities    and    to    direct 

ec1ucation.il  effort  along  both  dimensions.1 

B.       Affective  Objectives 

Affective  objectives  emphasize  a  feeling  tone,  an 
emotion,  or  a  degree  of  acceptance  or  rejection.  To 
choose,  prize  and  act  consistently  and  effectively,  stu- 
dents should  demonstrate  that  they  arc: 

Aware  of  values,  willing  to  lake  notice  of 
values,  and  giving  controlled  or  selected  atten- 
tion to  values 

Responding  to  values  with  openness,  willing- 
ness and  satisfaction 

Internalizing  Accepting  values,   preferring  values  and  com- 

a  value  mitting  themselves  to  values 

Conceptualizing  their  own  values  and  organiz- 
ing a  value  system 

Becoming  characterized  by  a  value  or  value 
complex.' 

The  values  referred  to  above  should,  at  the  aware- 
ness and  response  levels,  include  a  wide  range  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  values.  Students  eventually  should 
accept,  prefer,  and  commit  themselves  to  certain  of 
these  values,  while  rejecting  others.  Finally,  they  should 
conceptualize  their  own  values,  organize  a  value  system, 
and  through  their  actions,  become  characterized  by  a 
particular  value  or  value  complex. 


'Scriven,  Michael,  "Student  Values  as  Educational  Objectives" 
(West  Lafayette,  Ind.:  Social  Science  Education  Consortium,  I Oh6 ) 
p.  18. 

'Krathwohl,    David,    et    al.,    Taxonomy    of   Educational   Objectives. 

Affective  Domain  (New  York:  David  McKav  Co.,  Inc.,  1964). 
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complex 


Value  issues  A  powerful  means  of  attaining  these  affective  objec- 

as  content  tives    is    to    have    students    confront    real    problems    that 

involve  conflicting  values.  Such  problems  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  value  issues.  Focusing  upon  value  issues 
can  enable  students  to  clarify  their  own  values  and  to 
recognize  the  value  positions  ot  others.  Peer  relation- 
ships, family  matters,  work,  politics,  religion,  money, 
recreation,  morality,  culture,  and  other  problem  areas 
are  fertile  sources  of  value  issues.  The  most  potent  of 
value  issues  will  require  students  to  examine  their  own 
behavior  relative  to: 

1 .  The  dignity  of  man 

2.  Freedom 

3.  Equality 

4.  Justice 

5.  Empathy 

6.  Loyalty 

7.  Other  values 

C.       Cognitive  Objectives 

Cognitive  objectives  involve  the  solving  of  some 
intellectual  task.  The  choosing,  prizing  and  acting 
phases  of  the  valuing  process  require  that  each  student 
develop  cognitive  skills  that  will  enable  him  to  work 
with  others  in  the  solving  of  social  problems.  The  cogni- 
tive skills  which  are  exercised  in  problem  solving  are 
varied  and  complex.  These  skills  may  be  summarized 
as  follows.'  Students  should  be  able  to: 

Cognitive  Retail  and  recognize  data  which  are  pertinent 

skills  to  social  problems 

summarized  ,,  ■       ■  i  .      /-ri  •       i  ■»    ■ 

Comprehend  pertinent  data  (  1  his  skill  in- 
cludes the  ability  to  translate,  interpret  and 
extrapolate  from  data.) 

Analyze  pertinent  data  in  order  to  identify 
elements,  relationships  and  organizational 
principles 

Evaluate  pertinent  data  in  terms  of  internal 
and  external  (  i  it  ti  ia 

Synthesize  pertinent  data  in  order  to  create 
an  original  communication  or  propose  a  plan 
of  action 

Apply  pertinent  data  in  the  solving  of  social 
problems 


'Bloom,  Benjamin,  el  al.,  taxonomy  <>/  Educational  Objectives 
Cognitive  Domain  (New  York:  David  McKay  Co.,  Inc.,  1956) 
.Hid  Sanders,  Morris  M.,  Classroom  Questions:.  What  Kinds7  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Row  1967).  Note  thai  skills  have  been  listed  in  an 
order  more  closely  resembling  the  problem  solving  process.  Bloom's 
Taxonomy  lists  skills  according  to  difficulty;  the  order  being  re 
rail,  and  recognition,  comprehension,  application,  analysis,  synthesis, 
and  evaluation. 
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Categorii 
knowledg 

content 


The  "data"  referred  to  in  the  above  objectives 
might  be  drawn  from  everything  man  knows,  believes, 
and  can  do  -  both  formally  structured  knowledge  from 
the  disciplines  and  informally  structured  knowledge 
from  ordinary  experience.*1  Such  data  include: 

Knowledge  ol  specific  terminology  and  huts 

Knowledge  of  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with 
social  problems 

Knowledge  of  concepts,  generalizations,  theor- 
ies and  structures.7 


Problem 

soiling 

method 


Knowledge  of  specific  terminology  and  facts  should 
serve  as  a  basis  for  dealing  with  social  problems  and 
understanding  concepts,  generalizations,  theories  and 
structures. 

Knowledge  of  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with 
six  ial  problems  should  include  the  ability  to: 

1.  Identify  and  clarify  the  problem 

2.  Formulate  hypotheses 

3.  Collect  data 

4.  Classify  data 

5.  Analyze  data  and  evaluate  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  taking  action  on  the  problem 

6.  Propose  a  course  of  action  and  examine  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  taking  action  on 
the  problem." 


Social  skills 


Knowledge    of  ways    and    means    of  dealing    with 
social  problems  should  also  include  the  ability  to: 

1.  Interpret  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  others 

2.  Respond    to   the   feelings   and    ideas    of  others 
in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  occasion 

3.  Express  one's  own  feelings  and  ideas  to  others 

4.  Cooperate  with  others,  though  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  compromising  basic  values. 

Knowledge  of  concepts,  generalizations,  theories 
and  structures  should  result  from  students  synthesizing  the 
specific  data  gathered  or  produced  while  confronting  value 
issues.  Some  of  the  major  concepts  needed  in  studying 
human  behaviour  are  outlined  below.  These  concepts 
should  be  used  by  students  in  developing  generalizations 
and  theories  which  seek  to  explain  people's  values. 


"Johnson,  Mauritz,  The  Translation  of  Curriculum  into  Instruction 
(Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  University,  1968),  p.  2. 

'Bloom,  op   cit.,  p.  62  ff. 

8Simon,  Frank.  A  Reconstructive  Approach  to  Problem  Solving 
in  the  Social  Studies  (Calgary:  The  University  of  Calgary,  1970). 
The  Simon  model  differs  from  most  methods  of  problem  solving  in 
that  it  leads  to  action  on  the  problem. 
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Inter- 
disciplinary 
base  of 
social  studies 
concepts 


The 

spiralling 
of  concepts 


INTERACTION  is  a  key  concept  in  the  understand- 
ing of  social  problems.  History,  geography  and  the  social 
sciences  describe  in  part  man's  interaction  with  his  social 
and  physical  environment. 

1.  ENVIRONMENT  is,  itself,  an  important  concept 
which  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  Time,  Space,  Culture 
and  Systems. 

2.  Man's   interaction   with   his   environment   produces 

CAUSAL  RELATIONSHIPS.  In  order  to  understand 
causality,  one  needs  to  recognize  that  behavior  is 
affected  by  Goals,  Norms,  Technology,  and  Power. 

3.  Since  all  man's  interactions  involve  cause  and  effect 
relationships,  he  lives  in  a  state  of  Interdependence. 
Interdependence  may  take  the  form  of  Cooperation 
and/or  Conflict  and  may  produce  Stability  and/or 
Change. 

These  and  other  concepts  should  be  studied  in  more 
than  one  grade  level  on  the  understanding  that  lower 
grades  will  attend  to  the  concept  in  a  specific,  concrete  and 
simple  manner.  Succeeding  grades  will  treat  each  concept 
in  greater  generality,  abstractness,  and  complexity.  9 

PLANNING     FOR     THE     ATTAINMENT     OF 
MULTIPLE  OBJECTIVES 

The  preceding  statement  of  objectives  offer  only  a 
general  indication  of  the  processes  and  content  of  learning 
opportunities  in  the  social  studies.  More  detailed  plan- 
ning of  learning  opportunities  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  teacher  and  class.  All  learning  opportunities  must  be 
consistent  with  the  objectives  outlined  above,  whether  the 
learning  opportunity  arises  from  the  structured  scope  and 
sequence  or  in  connection  with  a  problem  of  current 
interest. 


A.  STRUCTURED  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE 


Two-thirds 
time  on 
structured 
scope  and 
sequence 


Approximately  two-thirds  of  social  studies  class  time 
will  be  spent  inquiring  into  themes,  value  issues  and 
concepts  which  fall  within  a  scope  and  sequence  specified 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  This  scope  and  sequence 
is  very  general,  thus  permitting  teachers  and  students  to 
select  learning  opportunities  according  to  their  own  needs 
and  interests;  each  grade  are  indicated  below: 


Taba  Hilda,  Teachers '  Handbook  for  Elementary  Social  Studies 
(Don  Mills,  Ontario:  Addison-Wesley  Company,  1967),  Chapter  4. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  10 

CANADIAN  STUDIES 

This  course  deals  with  perplexing  value  issues  facing  contemporary  Canadian 
society.  Value  issues  should  be  investigated  with  the  aid  of  concepts  and  processes 
from  history,  geography  and  the  social  sciences. 

All  the  problems  studied  in  the  course,  national  or  international,  should  be 
studied  as  thev  appear  in  the  Canadian  context,  as  the  new  social  studies  curriculum 
includes  problems  of  a  strictly  international  or  global  nature  at  other  grade  levels. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  minimum  of  three  value  issues  should  be  studied:  one 
from  value  Issues  I,  II,  III,  IV;  one  from  Value  Issues  V,  VI,  VII;  and  one  from 
Value  Issues  VIII,  IX,  X.  One-third  of  the  time  may  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
problems  of  current  interest  to  students  and  teachers. 


VALUE  ISSUES 


I-  —  Should  the  endowed  and  more  advanced  regions 
of  Canada  contribute  to  the  less  developed 
regions  of  Canada? 

II.  —    Should  poverty  be  tolerated  in  the  affluent  Cana- 
dian Society? 

III.  —    Should  we  encourage  the  process  of  urbanization? 

IV.  —    Should    Canadians    reject    a    trend    toward    high 

mass -consumption? 


Canada 
Internal 


Social 
Economic 


V.  —    Should     Canada    move    toward    greater    national 
unity? 

VI.  —    Should  Canada  have  two  official  languages? 
VII.  —    Should     we     encourage     greater     participatory 
government  in  Canada? 


Canada 
Internal 


Political 


VIII.  —    Should  Canada  pursue  a  policy  of  non-alignment? 

IX.  -       Should  Canada  move  toward  greater  politcal  and 

economic  autonomy? 
X.  -       Should   Canada   "massively"   increase   her   foreign 
aid? 


Canada 
External 


Social 

Political 

Economic 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  20 

WORLD  PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES 

The  Social  Studies  20  course  includes  the  following  two  units  which  are 
structured  bv  the  Department  of  Education  and  allows  one-third  time  which  may  be 
used  for  the  study  of  problems  that  are  of  current  interest  to  students  and  teachers. 
The  two  structured  units  and  the  problems  of  current  interest  may  be  taken  in  any 
time  sequence  which  the  teacher  deems  suitable. 

UNIT  ONE 
POPULATION  AND  PRODUCTION 

Major  Problem 

Can  the  earth  support  its  growing  population? 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  unit  is  to  develop  an  awareness  of  a  continuing  concern 
for  and  a  rational  approach  to  problems  that  arise  out  of  the  population  increase  and 
scarcity  of  resources. 

Definition  of  the  Problem  Through  Development  of  Concepts 

Is  there  a  scientifically  measured  basis  for  the  widely-expressed  fears  of  a 
"population  explosion",  or  is  there  a  "credibility  gap'V 

1.  Viewpoints  philosophical,   economic,    scientific,    historical    and   theolo- 
gii  al  soun  es 

2.  Population  distribution  and  growth 

3.  Systems  of  production 

4.  Systems  of  economy 

5.  Relationship  between  population  and  resources. 


Issues  Relating  to  "Population  and  Production" 

1.  Can  the  poor  nations  of  the  world  expect  to  achieve,  a  higher  standard 
of  living? 

2.  Should  the  "revolution  of  rising  expectations"  be  encouraged? 

Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  Case  Studies 

1.  Societies  may  be  selected  from  any  geographical  area,  past  or  present. 

2.  Selected  societies  or  themes  must  have  clearly  recognizable  problems  of 
population  and  production. 

3.  Research  data  conclusive  to  inquiry-learning  must  be  available. 

4.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  overlap  with  themes  studied  at  previous 
or  succeeding  grade  levels. 

UNIT  TWO 
CHANGE  VERSUS  TRADITION 

Major  Problem 

Have   traditions  and  departures   from   traditions  served   to  enhance  the  dignity 
of  man? 

Objectives 

1.  To  show  that  the  most  intrinsic  values  of  a  people  are  subject  to  influence 
and  eventual  change  as  a  result  of  cultural  variations,  and  that  these  same 
forces  are  operative  in  any  sex  iety,  historic  or  modern. 

2.  To  show  that  any  society  experiences  the  forces  of  change  and  to  show  how 
its  traditions  have  yielded  to,  and  resisted  these  forces. 

3.  To  show  the  inter  relationship  of  c  ultural  patterns  and  values. 

4.  To  be  able  to  identify  the  values  of  a  society  and  understand  how  these 
values  influence  the  activities  <>l  the-  society. 
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Definition  of  the  Problem  Through  the  Development  of  Concepts 

1.  The  phenomenon  of  change  (concept) 

2.  Forces  of  change  (causes) 

3.  Consequences  of  change  vs.  tradition 

Themes  Illustrative  of  the  Problem,  "Tradition  vs.  Change" 

Teachers  mav  choose  from  the  following  themes  those  which  seem  best  to 
attain  the  above  objectives.  The  number  of  themes  to  be  developed  is  left  to  the 
direction  of  teachers. 

1.  Religion 

2.  Social  Groups 

3.  Law 

4.  Creative  Expressions  (Art  Forms) 

5.  Education 

Value  Questions  (Summary) 

1.  Should  a  societv  attempt  to  maintain  its  traditions? 

2.  What  is  the  relevance  of  change  and  or  tradition  to: 

a)  societv? 

b)  me? 

3.  What  should  be  the  criteria  for  accepting  change? 

Criteria  for  Selecting  Societies  and  Themes  to  be  Studied 

1.  Societies  mav  be  selected  from  any  geographical  area,  past  or  present. 

2.  Selected    societies    or    themes    must    have    clearlv    recognizable    forces    of 
tradition  and  change. 

3.  Research  data  conclusive  to  inquiry  learning  must  be  available. 

4.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  overlap  with   themes  studied   at  previous 
or  succeeding  grade  levels. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  30 

WORLD  PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES 

The  Social  Studies  30  course  includes  the  following  two  units  which  are  struc- 
tured by  the  Department  of  Education  and  allows  one  third  time  which  mav  be  used 
for  the  studv  of  problems  that  are  of  current  interest  to  students  and  teachers.  The 
two  structured  units  and  the  problems  of  current  interest  may  be  taken  in  any  time 
sequence  which  the  teacher  deems  suitable. 


UNIT  ONE 
POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

Economic  Systems  (General) 

1.  Basic  problem  of  scarcity 

2.  Answers  to  basic  economic  questions 

a)  What  should  be  produced? 

b)  How  should  it  be  produced? 

c)  For  whom  should  it  be  produced? 

3.  Systems  change 

Economic  Models  (Economic  System  in  its  Basic  Form  Showing  Relation- 
ship Between  Elements) 

1.  Market 

2.  Command 

3.  Traditional 

Chief  Value  Issue:  Which  economic  system  is  best? 


Political  Systems 

1.  Why  do  political  systems  exist? 

2.  Problems  faced  by  political  systems 

a)  Leadership  —  selection  and  control 

b)  Responding  to  demands 

c)  Decision -making  process  involved 

d)  Institutions 

e)  Application  of  decisions 

f)  Role  of  the  citizen 

g)  Processes  of  continuation  of  change 

Political  Models 

1.  Totalitarian  Polity 

2.  Democratic  Polity 

3.  Traditional  Polity 

Chief  Value  Issue:  Which  political  system  is  best? 

Analytical  Case  Studies 

Suggestion  for  the  examination  of  case  studies 

a)  The  purpose  of  case  studies  is  to  apply  the  concepts  developed  in  the 
previous  sections  of  the  unit. 

b)  Wherever  possible,   students  should  be  expected  to  make  value  judg- 
ments about  ideas  developed  in  the  case  studies. 

(  |      Students   should   identify   the  various   adaptations   of    theory   to   actual 
situations. 

d)     Establish    a    working    model    for    evaluating    the    various    features    of 
economic  and  political  systems  in  the  case  studies. 


UNIT  TWO 

CONFLICT  AND  CO-OPERATION 

International  Conflict 

1.  Basic  reasons  for  international  tension  conflict 

a)  Ideologic  ,il 

b)  Economic 

c)  Political 

d)  Cultural 

e)  Religious 

2.  The  nature  of  war  in  the  20th  Century 

a)  Attitudes  towards  war 

b)  Kinds  of  war 

c  )     Technology  in  war 
d)     Course  of  war 

( 1 )  Initiation 

(2)  Interaction 

(3)  Terminal  inn 

3.  Effects  of  war 

a)  Political 

b)  Economic 

c)  Cultural 
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4.  Case  studies  ot  .1  variety  ot  wars  winch  have  occurred  in  the  20th  Century 
to  illustrate  the  ideas  examined  in  the  preceeding  sections  of  the  unit 

5.  Value  positions  associated  with  international  conflict 

Chiel  Value  Issue:  Is  war  a  legitimate  means  ot  settling  disputes  among  nations? 

International  Co-operation 

1.  Basic  reasons  for  international  co-operation 

a)  Economic 

b)  Political 

c)  Cultural 

2.  Nature  of  international  co-operation  in  the  20th  Century 

a)  Attitudes  towards  co-operation 

b)  Kinds  ot  cooperation 

c)  Effect  of  technology  on  co-operation 

3.  Results  of  international  co-operation  in  the  20th  Century 

a)  Human  welfare 

b)  Security 

4.  Case  studies  ot  a  variety  of  examples  of  international  co-operation  in  the 
20th  Century  to  illustrate  the  ideas  examined  in  the  preceding  sections  of 
the  unit 

5.  Value  positions  associated  with  international  cooperation 

Chiel     Value    Issue:     Are    supranational    bodies    the    answer    to    international 

conflict? 


B.     PROBLEMS  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 

One-third  Approximately  one-third  of  class  time  in  social  studies 

time  may  be  devoted  to  problems  that  are  of  current  interest  to 

unstructured  students  and  teachers.  The  Department  of  Education  does 

not  intend  to  structure  the  use  of  this  one-third  time.  They 
may  relate  to  problems  of  individual  students,  the  school, 
the  community  or  the  world,  and  may  concern  the  past,  the 
present  and/or  the  future.  A  given  problem  may  be  studied 
by  the  whole  class,  by  a  group,  or  by  individual  students.  It 
is  important  that  a  record  be  kept  of  the  problems  studied 
by  each  student  throughout  his  or  her  school  career. 
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1978  ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CURRICULUM 
INTERIM  EDITION  * 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  AS  CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

The  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  students 
can  and  should  acquire  characteristics  of  intellectual  independence,  sensitivity  to  their 
human  and  natural  environments,  moral  maturity,  and  effective  participation  in 
community  affairs.  These  characteristics,  it  is  believed,  will  be  required  for  effective 
community,  Canadian  and  world  citizenship  in  the  coming  decades. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  1978  ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

To  ensure  the  development  of  characteristics  for  effective  citizenship,  the  objectives  of 
the  social  studies  curriculum  are  organized  around  three  specific  areas:  Value 
Objectives,  Skill  Objectives,  and  Knowledge  Objectives.  Prescribed  objectives  have 
been  selected  to  take  into  account  students'  ages  and  interests,  and  to  ensure  a  logical 
sequence  of  learning  experiences  through  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades. 


VALUE  OBJECTIVES 

Values  are  basic  or  fundamental  ideas  about  what  is  important  in  life;  they  are 
standards  of  conduct  which  cause  individuals,  groups  and  nations  to  think  and  act  in 
certain  ways. 

The  value  objectives  of  the  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  have  been 
designed  to  assist  students  in  three  aspects  of  growth.  At  least  one  specific  value 
objective  for  each  aspect  of  growth  is  prescribed  for  each  grade  level  topic. 

—  Growth  in  understanding  of  distinctive  human  values. 

-  Development  of  appreciations,  and  of  positive  attitudes  towards  self,  other 
people,  and  the  human  environment. 

-  Development  of  competencies  in  processes  of  moral  reasoning  and  value 
analysis. 

KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge  is  one  form  of  power.  Only  by  "knowing"  their  world  can  people 
exercise  even  partial  control  of  that  world.  Knowledge  is  also  dynamic.  Because  the 
pool  of  knowledge  is  always  growing  and  changing,  effective  citizens  must  have  both 
the  commitment  and  the  skills  to  modify  and  extend  their  knowledge  continuously. 

The  knowledge  component  of  social  studies  objectives  is  drawn  mainly  from  history, 
geography  and  the  social  sciences.  History,  in  particular,  integrates  much  of  human 
experience  and  provides  an  essential  base  for  the  understanding  of  contemporary  social 
issues. 

Knowledge  can  be  categorized,  according  to  its  degree  of  specificity,  into  facts, 
concepts  and  generalizations.  In  the  knowledge  component  of  the  1978  Alberta  Social 
Studies  Curriculum,  thirteen  concepts  are  designated  as  the  basis  for  organization.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  ensure  that  development  of  all  thirteen  concepts  occurs  at  least  once  at 
each  division  level:  primary;  upper  elementary;  junior  and  senior  high  school.  A  mini- 
mum of  three  concepts  and  a  series  of  related  generalizations  are  prescribed  for  each 
curriculum  topic. 

*  Boards  may  opt  to  implement  all,  or  part,  of  the  1978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  as  an  alternative 
to  the  1971  curriculum. 
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Thirteen  Organizing  Concepts 

Human  Needs  Inquiry  Environment 

Identity  Interaction  Institution 

Values  Influence  Power 

Perspective  Social  Change  Resources 

Adjustment 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

The  skill  objectives  of  the  1 978  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  include  bothinguiry 
skills  and  participation  skills.  Inquiry  skills  encompass  eight  "areas"  of  skills  which 
correspond  to  the  stages  of  a  basic  model  for  inquiry.  Participation  skills  comprise  four 
"areas"  of  skills  and  can  be  developed  at  all  stages  of  inquiry.  To  maximize  systematic 
development  through  the  grades,  all  skill  "areas"  are  prescribed  for  treatment  in  each 
topic.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  extend  the  range  of  specific  inquiry  and  participation 
skills  beyond  those  designated  for  topics  and  to  modify  examples  that  are  provided,  to 
accord  with  the  learning  abilities  of  students  and  available  learning  resources. 

Inquiry  Skills 

A.  Identify  and  Focus  on  the  Issue 

B.  Establish  Research  Questions  and  Procedures 

C.  Gather  and  Organize  Data 

D.  Analyze  and  Evaluate  Data 

E.  Synthesize  Data 

F.  Resolve  the  Issue 

G.  Apply  the  Decision 

H.     Evaluate  the  Decision,  the  Process,  and  (where  pertinent)  the  Action 

Participation  Skills 

A.  Communicate  Effectively 

B.  Interpret  Ideas  and  Feelings  of  Self  and  Others 

C.  Participate  in  Group  Decision-Making 

D.  Contribute  to  a  "Sense  of  Community" 

TIME  ALLOCATION 

Social  studies  content  and  objectives  are  prescribed  for  three-quarters  of  the  class  time 
that  is  allocated  to  social  studies.  One  quarter  of  the  total  class  time  for  any  given  year  is 
available  for  inquiry  into  issues  that  are  selected  by  teachers  and  students.  The  following 
guidelines  should  be  used  to  organize  the  one-quarter  time: 

—  Topics  and  issues  from  the  structured  three-quarter  time  may  be  extended. 

—  Topics  should  help  students  develop  an  awareness  of,  and  concern  for,  current 
affairs  at  the  community,  national  and  global  levels. 

In  grades  one  to  ten,  three  topics  per  grade  are  prescribed  for  inquiry.  In  grades  eleven 
and  twelve,  two  topics  per  grade  are  prescribed.  At  all  grades,  the  final  responsibility  for 
determining  the  time  allocation  for  prescribed  topics  rests  with  school  authorities. 

CONTENT 

The  content  for  grades  ten  to  twelve  follows.  At  least  one  social  issue  per  curriculum 
topic  is  prescribed  for  study  by  students  at  each  grade  level. 
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LEARNING  RESOURCES  * 

Grade  Ten  McCarthy,  Michael  etal.    Human  Rights:    Respecting  Our  Differ- 

ences. Edmonton,  Alberta:  Alberta  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, 1978. 

Evans,  Allan  S.  and  I.  L.  Martinello.  Canada 's  Century.  Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Limited,  1978. 

Kirbyson,  R.  In  Search  of  Canada,  Volume  II.  Scarborough, 
Ontario:     Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Limited,  1977. 

McDevitt,  D.  et  al.  Canada  Today.  Scarborough,  Ontario: 
Prentice-Hall  of  Canada  Limited,  1979. 

Grade  Eleven  Fenton,  E.  (Gen.  Ed.).  The  Shaping  of  Western  Society,  An 
Inquiry  Approach.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston 
Limited,  1974.     (Multi-Media  Kit  and  Text). 

Roselle,  D.  and  Anne  P.  Young.  Our  Western  Heritage.  Scarbor- 
ough, Ontario:     Ginn  and  Company  Limited,  1976. 

Feder,  Bernard.  Viewpoints  in  World  History:  Was  There  Really 
a  Renaissance  ?  What  Forces  Guided  the  French  Revolution  ? 
What  Were  the  Causes  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  ?  Scar- 
borough, Ontario:     Van  Nostrand,  Reinhold  Limited,  1974. 

Molyneux,  John  and  Marilyn  Olsen.  World  Prospects,  A  Contem- 
porary Study.  Scarborough,  Ontario:  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada 
Limited,  1979. 

Fagan,  Margaret  and  Marilyn  Andrews.  Challenge  For  Change,  A 
Geographical  Approach  to  Selected  World  Issues.  Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Limited,  1976. 


Grade  Twelve 


Roselle,  D.  and  Anne  P.  Young.  Our  Western  Heritage.  Scarbor- 
ough, Ontario:     Ginn  and  Company  Limited,  1976. 

Trueman,  John  et  al.  Modern  Perspectives.  Toronto:  Mc-Graw- 
Hill  Ryerson  Limited,  1979  (new  edition). 

Moore,  Joseph  and  Roberta  Moore.  Hayden  American  Value 
Series:  Challenges  and  Choices:  War  and  War  Prevention. 
Rochelle  Park,  New  Jersey:  Hayden  Book  Company  Incorpora- 
ted, 1974.  (Canadianized  edition:  General  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1979). 

Stoessinger,  J.  G.  Why  Nations  Go  to  War  (Second  Edition).  New 
York:     St.  Martin's  Press,  1978. 

Feder,  Bernard.  Viewpoints  in  World  History:  What  Were  the 
Causes  of  World  War  I?  How  Did  the  Communists  Seize 
Power  in  Russia?;  The  Rise  of  the  Nazi  Horror:  Who  Was 
Responsible?  The  Nuclear  Arsenals:  Security  or  Suicide? 
The  United  Nations:  "Man's  Best  Hope  for  Peace?".  Scar- 
borough, Ontario:     Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Limited,  1974. 


Additional  titles  will  be  added  during  the  1979-80  School  Year. 
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